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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT CHALONS. 


Wi do not Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cospen go to the 
Peace Congress at Chalons? There they would see, 
in a sort of beatific vision, the magical results of Peace 
oratory and the Commercial Treaty gloriously unfolded 
before their eyes. The progress of truth is generally slow, 
and the resistance of inveterate prejudices long and tenacious. 
The great benefactors of our species have generally been 
obliged to count themselves happy if they could see, xt the 
approach of death, from the eminence of far-reaching thought, 
a distant prospect of the reforms in the promotion of which 
they had spent their lives. But Mr. Bricur and Mr. 
CornDEN are more fortunate. They are blessed above all 
ordinary illuminators and reformers of the species. It is 
their happy lot to see all their dreams fulfilled, not only in 
their lifetime, but on the instant, and ‘to find their words, as 
soon as they are uttered, followed by signal effects. They have 
pledged themselves that France shall be pacific, and imme- 
diately all traces of military aspiration and passion disappear 
from France. Those armed multitudes which fill the plains 
of Chalons, are they not mancuvring in honour of the 
prophets of peace? Was it not the oratory of Rochdale 
and the Mansion House that called this vast camp into exis- 
tence? These great improvements in the artillery, in the 
military dress, in the order of battle, are they not the happy 
consequences of Mr. Coppen’s ever-memorable residence in 
the Boulevards? Do we not see the immediate effect of the 
Commercial Treaty in the order for a great breeding stud of 
cavalry horses in Algeria? In his speech at the Mansion 
House Mr. Bricut drew a sublime and affecting picture of 
the Recording Angel “ winnowing the air with those eternal 
“glooms,” and putting down in his black-book those names 
with which cotton-twist Recording Angels always fill their 
black-books—Blenheim, Trafalgar, and Waterloo, In the 
legions drawn out on the plains of Chalons the orator may 
see the fairest promise of the approaching obliteration of those 
dark names and of the substitution of brighter and happier 

ones—another Algesiras, it may be, and another Fontenoy. 
Disputes often arise as to the real nature of the Govern- 
ment of France. Some, looking to its overt appearance 
and acts, call it a despotism. Others, penetrating to its 
esoteric essence, style it a democracy. Perhaps the contro- 
versy is a little like the controversy about the colour of the 
chameleon. The French Empire is a cross between Revolu- 
tion and Reaction, and partakes of the nature of both its 
parents. It is at once retrograde and incendiary, Jesuit 
and Voltairian, violent and repressive. But neither the name 
of a despotism nor of a democracy denotes its real nature so 
well as that of a stratocracy, if we may be permitted to 
express by a rather pedantic term a complete domination 
of the army. The camp of Chalons is not only the great 
military experiment and spectacle of the year. It is the 
assembly of the political rulers of France—of those who 
have already bestowed, and who may again bestow or sell, 
the crown. The Senate and the Legislative Body are 
like the Senate of the Roman Empire—the disregarded 
depositaries of a mock power and the scene of mock debates. 
The constituencies of the Empire are, in nine cases out 
of ten, only other names for the Minister of the Interior 
ventriloquizing through the prefects. The camp is the true 
Senate, the true constituency. Thither, leaving sham Parlia- 
mentary contests and ballot-boxes filled with Government 
tickets, the Emperor comes to do the real political business 
of-the year. There, he meets the great powers and func- 
tionaries of the State. There, he lowers the fasces of empire 
to those who gave it and can take it away. There, he dis- 
plays all the arts of popularity, and is again a candidate, both 
in his own person and in that of his son. The boy, like 
is brought up among the soldiery, dressed in'a 


soldier’s dress, and trained from his childhood to secure to 
himself the heritage of Trsertus by winning the suffrages of 
the camp. If Mr. Coppen had an interview with him, we 
dare say that on that occasion he was dressed in cotton velvet, 
with emblems of Free-trade, in compliment to his father’s 
ally. But the portrait of her destined master best 
known to France wears, as a child’s frock, the uniform of 
the Imperial Guard. The era of French civilization has 
rolled backwards to the Champ de Mars. 

Nor are these open and formal manifestations of de- 
ference to the army the most significant. There is a still 
deeper significance in the smaller and more casual traits 
through which the same sentiment transpires. It was not 
in the camp of Chalons, but at his watering place, that the 
Emperor the other day, descending to the level of his subjects 
with the graceful condescension of despotic power, gaily took 
part in a humble quadrille. But who was his vis-a-vis ? 
Not any representative of Peace and Free-trade ; not any 
mechanic in whom Manchester and Rochdale might claim a 
brother, norany wine-grower overflowing with gratitude for the 
French Treaty. He was a sergeant of the Guard, in whom 
the Emperor recognised a true representative of his people, 
as the heads of the Jacobins recognised the true representa- 
tives of their people in the Sansculottes. Again, a magnifi- 
cent prize is to be awarded to the greatest literary work pro- 
duced by France in the present day. On which of all the 
efforts of French intellect is the prize bestowed? Is it bestowed 
on M. Guizor for his high-toned and impartial histories ; on 
Micuet Cueva.ier for his writings in favour of Free-trade ; 
or on Jutes Simon for the admirable books in which he 
has attempted, not wholly in vain, to restore the ascendancy 
of morality and religion? No, it is bestowed on M. Tuers 
for having, in a history the most deeply immoral and the 
most unscrupulously mendacious that ever disgraced the 
historian’s culling, pandered to the vanity of the French 
army, and pointed their way to fresh fields of rapine. The 
military apprehension may not be of the quickest, even 
among the vivacious soldiery of France ; but it is not likely 
that a body to which universal homage is paid will fail in 
the long run to feel and exercise its power. The will of the 
army will in the end determine the policy of France, and 
Mr. Baicut himself can hardly doubt whether the decision 
of such an army, so flushed with victory, so intoxicated 
with flattery and arrogance, will in the end be for peace or 
war. The substitution, which is stated to be fast taking 
place, of old soldiers for young conscripts in the French 
ranks, cuts away the last tie of civil life, and removes the 
last obstacle to aggressive activity. The French soldiers 
are now fast becoming thorough pretorians, ready to cry 
havoc and march over the world at the word of a favourite 
general. No doubt they are splendid troops, as splendid as 
the perverted wealth and energy of a great nation can make 
them ; and they threaten Europe with a great danger. But 
the world has not got so far as this to be given over, after 
all, into the hands of and his Zouaves. 


PROGRESS OF STRONG GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA. 


£m theory that country’s annals might be satisfactorily 
compiled from its statute-book is at least proximately 
applicable to the case of the United States in the summer of 
1861. Even if all other memorials of the time should be- 
come extinct, the historian of a dozen centuries hence might 
construct a very tolerable rough sketch of the existing condi- 
tion of things in America from the materials furnished by the 
Acts of Congress during the brief session of little more than 
a month which commenced on the fourth of July. Nay, the 
mere titles of the measures would suffice to give a substan- 
tially accurate general idea of the history of the pericd. 
“The ‘list begins with an Act “to authorize a National 
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“Loan ;” and the philosophical student has not to read 
far without discovering what the money is wanted for, 
thorigh little light is thrown on the fiscal arrangements fot 
sedtirifig its repaymefit, Atcts authorizing the increase of the 
army and navy of thé Federatioi—Acts to provide for the 
construction of fortifications, armoured ships, and floating 
batteries, and for the purchase of arms, ordnance, and 
ordnance stores—Acts to augment the of soldiers, sea- 
men, marine’, and suggest & 
struggle against some formidable foe, foreign or domestic, 
which found the great Republic ill-prepared, and which it 
was resolved to prosecute at all costs and hazards. Other 
items in the catalogue mark more precisely the nature of 
the conflict by revealing the existence of intestine discord 
on the largest scale. An Act “to provide for the su 
“pression of rebellion and resistance to the laws of the 
“United States”—an Act “to define and punish certain 
“ conspiracies” —an Act “to punish certain crimes against 
“the United States”—and an Act “to confiscate property 
“used for insurrectiohary purposes,” testify with abundant 
distinctness to a wide-spread revolt against the authority of 
the Washington Government. Even the special circum- 
stances of the struggle would be partly disclosed to a prac- 
tised critical eye by the heading of an Act “to provide for 
“the payment of the police of the City of Baltimore”—which 
at once suggests the near approach of “treason” to the 
Federal metropolis itself, and the forcible supersession of the 
regular State authorities in the capital of Maryland. The 
further discovery, in the journals of the two Houses, of 
resolutions approving and confirming the measures taken by 
the Presipent for suppressing insurrection and rebellion, 
ints to sundry irregular stretches of power on the part of 
the Federal Executive; though a study of the provisions of 
the United States Constitution will altogether fail to show 
how proceedings intrinsically illegal can be legalized by any 
ex post facto vote of the Federal Legislature. On the whole, 
the very baldest summary of the legislation of Congress in 
its recent special session tells a story which will be intelli- 
gible at any distance of time—a story of fierce intestine con- 
flict, of vast armaments of one section of the Union against 
another, of lavish outlay charged on the resources of future 
years, and of violent assumptions of power by the Executive 
Government, sanctioned and applauded by the Senate and 
House of Representatives. With these data before him, the 
historic inquirer of the thirtieth century will need no other 
record to inform him that in the year 1861 the American 
Federation was passing through a crisis full of peril, not 
only to its territorial integrity and political strength, but to 
its constitutional liberties also ; and he will turn with eager 
curiosity to those yet unwritten volumes of the Federal 
statutes at large which will contain the sequel of the tale. 
Contemporary observers, who have the advantage of 
studying the facts of current history from day to day in all 
their fulness and detail, are aware that the recent legislation 
at Washington affords but a most imperfect index to the 
changes which just now threaten to come over the institu- 
tions, the habits, and the whole political life of the American 
people. The war between North and South has as yet barely 
commenced, but it has lasted long enough to develope ten- 
denecies of the worst omen for constitutional freedom. Reck- 
less finance and scandalous military blundering are accom- 
patiied by a portentous disregard for the restraints. of law 
and for the personal freedom of the citizen. Strong govern- 
mént is the present ideal of the American mind; and 
unless the characteristic fickleness of democracy should 
abruptly terminate the struggle so precipitately begun, 
thete can be little doubt that the popular ideal 
will realize itself, in one shape or another, only too 
completely. What has been done in Maryland, without 
the slightest warrant of law, but with the entire concurrence 
of public feeling, shows what the Americans will bear, and 
what Wé may expect to see elsewhere if the war goes on. 
All the magistrates of the State capital have been arrested 
military authority, and lodged in a military prison, where 
they are kept in defiance of writs of habeas corpus issued 
by the regular tribunals ; and meanwhile, the entire civil 
government of the district has been usurped by the Federal 
General. The Presipent has refused, on the plea of public 
convehienve, to furnish Cor gress with any explanation of 
the grounds on which this violent measure was taken ; 
and Congress has acquiesced in a coup-délat as illegal as 
that of the 2nd of December. The fact that this outrage 
lias been committed in a State which still adheres to 


be urged were Maryland an enemy’s country. Of 
unchecked mob attacks on the persons or property of 
members of a dissident minority, we aré not now speakingy 
and wé pass over, therefore, cases in which (as in Maine ¢ 
other day) obnoxious newspapers have been put down by 
“the people.” In one instance, however, this sum 
censorship of the press has been exercised by Federal troo 
acting under the orders of a Federal general. At St. Louis, 
a few weeks ago, the late General Lyon sent a party of 
soldiers to the office of a Secessionist journal, with instrue 
tions to seize the type and prohibit the further publication 
of the paper; and we have not observed that this daring 
assuniption of a power which may some day find a wider 
field of operation has called forth a word of objection from 
any Northern champion of constitutional freedom. It seems 
to be quite understood that all things are permissible against 
the abettors and accomplices of “ rebellion,” and that persons 
tainted with Secessionist sympathies have no legal rights 
From the first commencement of the quarrel between North 
and South, we are not aware that any single excess of power 
on the part of the Federal authorities, civil or military, hag 
elicited a whisper of remonstrance from the partisans of the 
dominant majority. 

It may seem extravagant to hint at the possibility of the 
Republican liberties of the Northern States being finally 
extinguished by a military dictatorship ; but it is the merest 
matter of fact that the American democracy is at this 
moment in training for such a consummation. It has com 
mitted itself to a war of conquest and subjugation on a vast 
scale—a war which can only be carried on, with any plausible 
chance of success, by means of an immense army under § 
first-rate general. A first-rate general, at the head of such 
an army as will be necessary to conquer and subjugate even 
a fraction of the seceded States, will be incomparably the 
most powerful and popular man in America; and it. will be 
entirely by his own choice if he ever subsides into private 
life. If Mr. Liycoxn were a military man, he would at this 
moment be in practical possession of larger executive pret 
than were wielded by the Prince-President of the Fre 
Republic. It must be added that there is much in the 
character of the American people which favours the belief 
that military government might be widely acceptable. An 
inordinate fondness for strong and novel sensations, extrava 
gant sympathies with power in its most visible and tangible 
forms, indifference to legal rights and legal restraints, aud @ 
low standard of political morality, are the most conspicuous 
recent manifestations of the American mind; and these 
would all tell on behalf of a military usurper who knew how 
to identify his tenure of power with the gratification of 
popular passion and popular vanity. It is worth considering 
also that a year or two of a war which begins with an 
annual cost of seventy or eighty millions sterling may 
too probably produce an amount of distress and privation, 
among a class little accustomed to suffer in silence, that will 
require very strong government indeed—especially in the 
great Atlantic cities—to keep things together. We know 
what the Spectre Rouge did for Louis Napo.gon, and it is 
quite conceivable that war debt and war taxes might, afters 
while, cause “ society” in New York and the New England 
States to want a “saviour.” These are but possibilities, yet 
they are possibilities which it is not premature to look in the 
face. Every judicious friend of American freedom will be 
anxious to witness the early termination of a struggle which 
can only be prolonged at the risk of consequences more dis 
astrous to humanity than even the most wanton waste of the 
blood and treasure of a single generation. It is remarkable 
that the only class of English politicians who show any dis- 
position to encourage and applaud this most deploraole of 
civil wars are the special champions of peace at any price; 
and of retrenchment at any risk. 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 

E Manifesto which the Emperor has addressed to the 
Reichsrath, as a justification of the dissolution of the 
Hungarian Diet, rests the claims of Austria on a ground 
which has the merit of being perfectly intelligible. Hungary 
is pronounced to be a conquered country, and every consti- 
tutional privilege accorded to it is a mere boon and free gift 
of the conqueror. All the old historical rights of Hungary 
are held to be swept away by the fact of the country having 
been guilty of rebellion ; and if it is to have new rights, they 


the Uriion deprives it of the justification which might 


can ouly have the exact shape and extent which their donot 
is pleased to assign to them. The Diet did not understand 
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It mistook its mission—it fancied it was sitting by virtue 
of a Constitution which existed in a rude form before the 
first HApspurG was ever heard of. So the Diet has been 
dissolved, and the conqueror is pleased to order that the reign 
of force shall once more prevail in Hungary. Everything 
has been done to bring home to the minds of the Hungarians 
asense of their real position and of thé fate that is in store 
for them. Although it was notorious that the Diet would 
aiid could offer no opposition to the edict decreeing its dis- 
solation, the Royal Commissioner was instructed to inform 
the assethbly that the military were at hand and would turn 
the members out if they hesitated to go. It was only at the 
last moment that General Coronint was dissuaded from 
surrounding the building where the Lower House sits with 
Anstrian troops. And, above all, the Emperor has, in his 
Declaration, awakened every bitter feeling that lies in the 
hearts of Hungarians, and has revived in the most cruel 
form the memory of old griefs by alluding to what he calls 
the crime of the 14th of April. In order to understand the 
indignation which this allusion has excited, and the chal- 
lenge to Hungary which it conveys, it must be remembered 
what the crime was. On the 14th of April, 1849, the Diet 
at Debreczin declared that the House of Hapssure had for- 
feited the Crown of Hungary. But what was the reason of 
this extreme measure? On the 5th of March in that year, 
the present Emperor, by a Constitution which he subse- 
quently revoked, abolishgd ajl the historical rights and 
privileges of Hungary. He had done more. He had called in 
the foreigner to crush his subjects. Lupers had already 
operated against Bem in Transylvania; and at the very 
moment when the Diet was sitting at Debreczin, arrange- 
ments "were being made for the massing of the Russian 
army on the Polish frontier. To recall these things to the 
recollection of the Hungarians is to offer them the last 
extreme of insult and humiliation. It is to bid them 
remember that their Sovereign one morning swept away, 
by a little piece of writing, the Constitution they think so 
much of, and won his point by pouring in legions of foreigners 
till all resistance was overpowered. 

To force the Hungarians oppose law. They carefully 
abide within the strict letter of their Constitution, acknow- 
ledge every right to which their Sovereren is entitled under 
it, and claim every right which belongs to the people. They 
will not allow that anything could sweep their Constitution 
away, or that anything could alter it, except the concurrent 
decision of the Sovereign and the Two Houses. Of all 
that has been done contrary to the Constitution, they take 
no account. They ignore the unconstitutional edict of the 
jth of March, 1849, and the equally unconstitutional vote 
of the Diet of the 14th of April. But the laws of 1848 were 
passed in a regular and proper manner, voted by the Houses 
and sinctioned by the Sovereren, and therefore they treat 
those measures as part of the law of the land. They 
acknowledge that there are many changes which ought to be 
made in their political system ; but then these changes can 
only be made in a legal way. With that practical tact which 
seems so abundant at Pesth and so utterly wanting at 
Vienna, a series of measures has been prepared in the 
Hungarian Assembly to show what the Diet was ready to 
do if it were not prevented by the arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional interference of the Soverkeicy. Bills have been 
brought in for the complete ‘emancipation of the Jews, for 
securing a vernacular education to the Slavonian and Rouman 
population, for the protection of the non-Catholic communi- 
ties, and for the abolition of every trace of the exclusive 
ptivileges of the Magyars. It is the Royal Com- 
missioner, with his Austrian soldiers, who has murdered 
these innocents, while the Diet showed itself competent 
and willing to carry out great schemes of practical reform. 
Technically, the dissolution of the Diet was illegal, as 
the Budget had not been voted. The Diet, therefore, 
protested against its dissolution, but it rested solely on 
its legal _—— and gave no excuse for the employment of 
force. The country refuses to pay the taxes et the 
Diet has not voed them. Everywhere and on every side 
the law is put forward as the unfailing support of Hungary, 
and as the antagonist of military despotism; and, as M. 
Deax said, in the eloquent address which closed the session, 
it is impossible to overrate the strength which the firm per- 
Suasion that it has the law on its side, and is abiding only 
by its legal rights, gives to a nation in the hour of trial and 
adversity. Vague revolutionary aspirations may excite & 


to which men comfort and sustain their conséiénces, and which 
assures each man that his neighbour thinks and feels as he 
does. Hopes of national grandeur and the desire for political 
liberty often fade away before the petty miseries of private 
life. But a man who sees the tax-gatherer come to colléct 
taxes which ate not legally due is fired with a spirit of re- 
sistance that is sure to burst into flame if an opportunity is 
given. Every Hungarian who is driven by the Austridn 
soldiery into paying any portion of the taxes demanded of 
him will feel that he is not rendering what is due, bunt is 
plundered by lawless invaders, and will proclaim himself a% 
the avenger, at some future time, not only of his own wrongs) 
but of the insulted majesty of the law. 

_ Austria has some very warm ffiends and admirers in 
Englatid. There are people here who are determined to 
praise her, whatever she does, and are always dilating on the 
wonders of her statesmanship, on her skill in governing, and 
on the admirable way in which she extricates herself from 
her difficulties, We shold like to hear from these admirers 
of Austria what possible benefit she can be supposed to have 
derived from the cottrsé she has taken with regard to Hun- 
gary in the last few months. If she wishes to treat Hungary 
as a conquered country, and to remind the world that her 
Emperor can abolish constitutions as easily as he can grant 
them, and that he owes his Empire to Russia, surely it would 
have been better to let things run on as they were 
before. She has lost considerably by this open contest with 
Hungary. She has allowed the Hungarians an opportunity 
of proving, as clearly as a thing can be proved, that they are 
simply defending unquestionable constitutional rights, that 
the whole nation is actuated by a common feeling, and that 
the country is prepared to devise and adopt great practical 
reforms if its constitutional rights were no longer suppressed 
by force. Then, again, a very dangerous facility has been 
afforded for the healing of the breach which divided Croatia 
aiid Transylvania from Hungary, and the Diet has used its 
time so well that the Croatians have been taught to complain 
of violations of the Pragmatic Sanction. The belief that 
Austria is a mere lawless tyrant has been strengthened and 
multiplied throughout a vast portion of her territories. Lastly, 
the mental and moral powers of the Hungarians have been 
revéiled to the world. It is now known what is the 
nation that Austria affects to treat as inferior to itself. 
The Hungarians have shown themselves possessed of a 
political ability that at once elevates them to a high 
rank in the European scale. There is no Austrian states- 
man that can fora moment be put in competition with M. 
Deak. A few months ago he was unknown, except in 
Hungaty ; now he is a European celebrity, and is com- 
paréd to Count Cavour. All this tells against Austria. 
No otie can doubt that the Emperor meant well, and that 
he would have liked his patent constitution to have worked 
well, But in statesmanship good intentions are a small 
thing. Practical success in carrying them out must be added 
before they are worth much. This is exactly what is wanting 
in Austria: She has crowned a long series of blunders by 
the surpassing blunder of reminding Hungary of the past, and 
treating her openly asa conquered rebel. This is the end of 
what was loudly proclaimed to be a policy of conciliation, 
and it is 4 conclusion which we should think must shake to 
its foundation even the most tenacious belief in the wisdom 
and merits of Austrian Government. We most sincerely 
wish Atistria had played her cards better, but indis- 
ptitable facts compel us to own that the most foolish of 
Governments could not have played them worse, 


THE LORD WARDEN. 


VERY one admits that Lord Paumerston is an ex~- 

traordinary man; yet it is not very easy to analyse 
the ingredients of which his pre-eminence consists. He 
is certainly not great as an orator; and, if current 
rumour is to be believed, he has never disturbed Down- 
ing-street by any overstrained activity of administration. 
As a politician, he has shown little of the stiffness 
which marks great and earnest convictions, and a consider- 
able portion of the support that he commands is due to the 
belief. that he is not etithusiastic for the political creed to 
which he ostensibly adheres. The very sagacity he has 
shown on several critical occasions is a very uncertain 
quality, and has frequently deserted him in his utmost 
need, It would be easy to name many Ministers who have 
made far fewer momentous mistakes. We question whether, 


nation, but they differ according to the colouring of each in- 
dividual mind. The laW is in axternél standard, by adhetiig 
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which has not hitherto been considered a public virtue— 
his marvellous capaci‘y for enjoyment under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. He almost monopolizes the distinction 
of literally enjoying power. Many statesmen long for power, 
and cling to it, and make grievous sacrifices to gain or to retain 
it, and are miserable when it is lost. But this is not enjoying 
power. It isa necessity to them, but though its absence is 
misery, its presence is not pleasure. Every one remembers 
Lord Macavnay’s vigorous denunciation of “the closely- 
“ watched slavery which is mocked with the name of power.” 
The phrase is written in the faces of most of its possessors. 
They look careworn, wrinkled, worn-out. Their complexions 
approximate to the typal tint of discoloured wash-leather 
which marks the successful statesman. It is impossible not to 
feel that they would be happier men if they could be relieved 
at once from power and from the wish for it. But Lord 
PALMERSTON enjoys office as an alderman enjoys a City feast. 
He lingers over every morsel, and smacks his lips over it as 
it departs. It improves his health, brightens his spirits, 
and increases his amiability. Since he has been Prime 
Minister, he has always been ready in pure gaiety of heart 
to embrace everybody. He did not formerly cultivate the 
arts of popularity. His taste did not always incline him 
to lie in wait for opportunities of caressing Town Councils, 
or exchanging convivial jokes with local notabilities. But 
his accession to “the closely-watched slavery” has 
operated on him like the wedding-breakfast on a bridegroom, 
or the class-list on a double-first class man. He sees men 
and things through the rosy medium of an overflowing self- 
complacency, and is ready to look upon even half a dozen 
provincial mayors as agreeable and intelligent companions ; 
and, of course, none of them can help feeling satisfied with 
themselves when so great a man is satisfied with them. 

This unfastidious gaiety is a great secret of popularity in a 
day of mediocrities ; and yet it is no trivial trial to which office, 
as it is understood in our time, puts a man’s powers of enjoy- 
ment. There was something enjoyable in the Premiership 
in the days of WaLPoLE, when a Minister was real arbiter 
of England's destinies both at home and abroad, and made 
himself a wealthy man into the bargain. Then, the sweets 
of office might be compared to the advantages of being feudal 
guardian to a wealthy minor; but now they resemble much 
more closely the more equivocal blessing of marrying an 
heiress. The minor has grown up into the wilful, exacting, 
fickle wife. The happy man who is congratulated by all his 
friends on having won her fortune and her hand must spend 
his life in a condition of unflagging gratitude for the favour. 
He must always be ready with smiling countenance to 
humour every whim, and chime in with every passing fancy, 
and must do it as though the enjoyment of his life consisted 
in nothing else. Such is the duty England now exacts of her 
chosen statesman. It is not enough that she requires him to 

nd his hours of sleep and the best season of the year in in- 
tellectual labours so severe that only a few men of iron nerves 
can struggle through, and gives him as a reward the liberty 
of carrying out the conceptions of other brains. These are but 
the rudiments of his part. The test of the Minister begins 
when the holidays begin. ‘The view of the English people 
is that he works during the session for his own pleasure, and 
is therefore bound to devote the recess to their amusement. 
A round of dinners, lectures, shows, reviews, laying of first 
stones, distributing of prizes, opening of institutions, is 
before him. It is his function to pass the autumn months 
in extending to the country at large the pleasures of lion- 
hunting which during the spring and stfmmer have been 
monopolized by the metropolis. He shares with Wombell’s 
Menagerie and Cooke’s travelling Cireus the honourable 
mission of pleasingly exciting the provincials. The ques- 
tion which those who make Ministers and confer fame 
now-a-days have to consider is—Does he do it well? Does 
he do it as if he liked it? When a Provost presents him a 
freedom in a gilt box, or a Mayor proposes his health, does 
he assert that it is the proudest and happiest day of his 
life with an air as if he believed in his own superlatives ? 
Does he listen with the semblance of rapt interest to a 

Volunteer colonel’s recital of his own military experiences ? 
In America, they only require, in their elected one, a certain 
muscular vigour in performing “ the pump-handle movement.” 
But the English have all the exactingness of superior refine- 
ment. They must have not merely a conventional emblem 
of geniality, but a delicate mimicry of it in all its details. 
A British Premier must seem to enjoy a whole day and half 
a night of intercourse with men with whom he can have no 
ideas jn common, as much as if they were his chosen intimates. 


It seems a hard part to play, to those who have not tried 
it. And it is a part which, it must be owned, the majority 
of English Prime Ministers have played remarkably ill. But 
Lord PaLmerston accepts it, and seems to enjoy it with zest, 
as if it was the occupation to which, had hard fate permitted 
it, he would by preference have devoted his whole life. The 
dinner at Dover wa’ no doubt supremely dull ; the town. 
councillors were probably vulgar ; the sherry was almost 
certainly detestable. At least, if they were not, they differed 
strangely from their analogues in every other part of the king. 
dom. But Lord Patmerston endured his day and evening's 
conviviality with as much apparent zest as he shows when he 
sits up till five in the morning chafling Mr. Vincent Scutzy, 
The Dover meeting was a crucial test of his capacity in this 
respect, for there was no ordinary quantity of farce to be 
enacted. To have to speak the language of imaginary grati- 
tude for the ideal honour of an after-dinner toast on the 
occasion of entering upon a fictitious office, is a tax on any 
man’s powers of simulation. Some men are oppressed by 
very outrageous shams, and find that an intrusive recollec- 
tion of the real grotesqueness of their position paralyses half 
their powers. But such things act as a positive stimulus on 
Lord Paumerstoy. He is seldom so lively or so powerful as on 
the occasion ofa thorough political masquerade. He delights 
in fooling to the top of their bent effete corporations with 
archaic names, unmeaning duties, and no powers. He evidently 
took a profound pleasure in punctilipusly going through every 
incident of the comedy, in swearing to perform all the duties 
of his office, and in persuading the good folk of Dover of the 
undiminished importance of their community. He had an 
able coadjutor in Dr. Puriurmore, who, having practised in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts all his life, is used to unmeaning 
forms, and, having for many years defended the utility of 
deans and chapters, knows how to keep his countenance. 

To a person with Lord Patmerston’s sense of the ludi- 
crous, his own performances must be a very great resource, 
If ever, after a long interview with Mr. Grapstong, 
or on receiving the intelligence of his last Bishop's last 
escapade, he is afflicted with fits of temporary depression, a 
short meditation on one of his own provincial tours must 
suffice to dispel the gloom. There can be few more charming 
episodes in the private life of an official! man than the even 
ings when, in the secure retirement of a family circle, he 
recounts the nonsense he has talked and the fools that he has 
made. It isa delightful arrangement, because it gratifies 
all parties. It pleases him to take in the provincials, and it 
pleases the provincials to be taken in. It is long before we 
shall look upon his like again. We may search far and wide 
before we shall find another so gifted by nature for carrying 
on the government by bamboozle under which it is our 
privilege to live. The rising generation of statesmen do not 
cultivate municipal society ; or, if they are forced into it, 
they administer the requisite flattery with transparent relue- 
tance and faltering tongue. None of the rising hopes of the 
nation will furnish a Lord Warden who is equal to going 
with unflagging enthusiasm through the Dover show, or 
sending jurats and combarons home to their beds so pro- 
foundly satisfied with their own importance. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Circular of Baron Rrcasoxr does not attempt to 
conceal that the accounts from Southern Italy continue 
to be of a character which is very painful to all the friends 
of the Italian Kingdom. There seems no end to the misery 
and confusion which Francis II. bestows as a farewell gift 
on his unhappy people. The supply of brigands who are 
collected out of the refuse of the old Neapolitan army, and 
furnished with money and arms in the Papal territory, 
appears to be inexhaustible. Nor is it mere plundering and 
shooting that these friends of royalty and religion are sent 
to enjoy. The atrocities of the marauders who infest the 
vicinity of Naples are scandalous beyond what would have 
been thought credible of a Christian country in the nine- 
teenth century. It is possible that there may be some 
exaggeration in the statement that they not only roast but 
eat their victims; but the horrible story of Pontelandolfo is 
incontestable evidence of the spirit in which they wage 
warfare. A party of forty soldiers of the line had been sent 
to suppress one of the ordinary outbreaks of the brigands and 
their friends, and came to the town of Pontelandolfo to make 
inquiries and to do justice. They were received with a trea- 
cherous welcome, and, when reposing in fancied security, 
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more swifty and surely than usual. A strong body of 
troops was marched on the place, and when they saw 
the dead bodies of their companions, the indignation of 
the soldiers could not be restrained. The whole place 
was laid in ruins, and in a few hours a town of six 
thousand inhabitants ceased to exist. As a great portion 
of such a population must have been unconnected with the 
guilty deed, it is impossible to think without horror of so 
sweeping an act of vengeance ; and the hatred which it 
must necessarily excite in the inhabitants of a large district 
will more than neutralize any political advantage which 
military severity may be expected to produce. Nowhere, 
we may be sure, is unnecessary severity so deeply 
regretted as at Turin. The Government of Vucror 
EMMANUEL has, indeed, throughout had so strong a bent 
towards a policy of the utmost lenity and indulgence in 
Southern Italy as to have greatly interfered with the free 
action of the successive lieutenants who have been sent 
to restore order in Naples. The local governor is moved by 
the sight and tidings of horrors committed in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital, and is inclined to make the shortest 
possible work with all the ruffians that are caught; while 
the Cabinet of Turin looks more to the ultimate effect which 
the exercise of a rigid justice may have on the relations of 
the South and North. The desire, too, to stand well with 
the world, and to procure the recognition of the new Kingdom, 
has naturally fostered a disposition to patch up the Nea- 
politau rent in Italian unity as decently as possible. But 
the time for hesitation has now passed away. Sweeping acts 
of vengeance, like that at Pontelandolfo, are alike to be 
deplored and condemned ; but if CraLpIni were prevented 
from pacifying the country, at any cost that may be necessary, 
the Government would make a mistake so obvious that we 
cannot fear that it will be made. 

Great, however, as is the distress and misery which these 
brigands cause, there is no sign whatever of their producing 
any political effect at all commensurate with what they must 
cost their patrons. It is exceedingly annoying to the feel- 
ings of every Italian patriot that the French protectorate at 
Rome should be permitted to throw a shield over the 
intrigues of those who hire these ruffians ; and if, at this 
particular moment, Italy were contemplating an attack on 
Austria, it might be useful to Austria that so many troops 
should be employed on police duty in the South. But if peace 
continues, these forays of unsupported marauders cannot do a 
strong Government like that of Italy any permanent harm. 
The population of the Neapolitan territory appears to be about 
as brutal, stupid, slavish, and cruel a population as is to be 
found in Christendom, but the population does not rise 
against the Government until the emissaries of the reactionary 
party arrive among them. All men of education and ambi- 
tion, all those fitted to lead and organize a really national 
outbreak, are firm supporters of the existing Government. 
Even many of the lukewarm must be strongly impressed 
with a conviction that, whatever evils may exist, the absurdest 
of remedies would be to restore the rule of the Boursons 
and the priests under whom the country has sunk to its 
present depths of degradation. There is every probability, 
therefore, that the Government will be left to deal with these 
brigands, and no brigandage can stand against a strong and 
determined Government with an unlimited supply of regalar 
troops and artillery. The ex-King of Napies is very 
rich, and he is getting the most fun he can get out of 
his money by hiring gangs of cut-throats to pillage what was 
once his kingdom. But his millions cannot last for ever, and, 
long before he beggars himself utterly, he will hesitate about 
Spending all he has on expeditions which make people very 
uncomfortable, but do not bring him an inch nearer his lost 
throne. It is disappointing to find that Victor 
must for a while govern Southern Italy by the sword, but 
there is not the slightest reason to doubt that he can do it if 
it isnecessary. Of course, if the intelligence and patriotism of 
the nation were against him, he would run the risk of a real 
civil war, and the Italian Parliament would have to undergo 
the trial—so dangerous to a nation whose liberty is new—of 
governing despotically in the name of freedom. But as 
nothing of the kind is to be apprehended, and as no Nea- 
politan of education, honour, and sense can wish to return 
to the good old system under which Porrro and his com- 
panions were treated like galley-slaves, we do not see how 
the authors of all this robbing and murdering can expect 
any great change in their favour to arise out of the present 
agitation. Ina short time the bulk of the old Neapolitan 


pions of fallen Royalty are treated in a manner that must 
astonish them. They are quartered in a new military 
station near Turin, and are first washed and trimmed into a 
state of cleanliness that must seem to them almost unearthly, 
and are then drilled hour after hour till their outer man at 
least is quite changed, and some improvement in their cha- 
racter may also perhaps have been wrought. When the 
disbanded soldiery of Francis II. has been put down at 
home, or drilled into decency in Piedmont, the brigandage 
will cease ; and then all that will remain for those who have 
purchased the brigandage will be to wish they could get back 
the money they wil] have spent in vain. 

There is no reason to believe that the clerical party at 
Rome, or their lay friends, have any clear purpose in 
what they are doing in Southern Italy or anywhere else. 
They only want to make mischief. They are beaten, and 
they wish to injure those who have had the best of the 
struggle. In moments of panic ant defeat, the supporters of 
an ancient institution are apt to separate entirely their 
duties as individuals from their duties to the establish- 
ment to which they belong. They stick at no crimes, they 
tremble before no responsibility, they tell lies and commit 
frauds by wholesale, in order to support the tottering fabric 
to which they cling. All the while, perhaps, they re- 
main in their private capacity tolerably respectable and 
tolerably amiable. cclesiastics are especially prone to 
fall into errors of this sort, both from the long habit of 
dictating in narrow circles, and also on account of the 
genuine belief they entertain that Heaven is, or ought to 
be, on their side. 1tisastonishing what latitude of speech and 
action clerical dignitaries will allow themselves when they are 
hard driven. An eminent ecclesiastic of the Campagna 
lately informed his flock that he looked on the majority of 
them as no better than “putrid hay.” The hay was not 
likely to be won over by such preaching into smelling more 
sweetly. As Baron Ricasoi points out, the unscrupulous 
violence and bitterness of the reactionary clergy are every 
day widening the breach between the priests and the laity. 
The Neapolitan brigandage is not entirely fruitless. It 
severs more aud more the cause of the Papacy from the cause 
of religion. How effectually it does this may be estimated, 
if we consider what infinite embarrassment would have been 
caused to the Government of Turin if the Porg and his advisers 
had displayed the virtues of Christian forgiveness, charity, and 
rectitude. If they had resolutely refused to let the stain of 
blood rest on their hands, and had spoken and acted kindly 
and gently with their adversaries, the world would have been 
shocked at such men being turned out of their holy places. 
Butaclergy that rails at its flocks, that likens them to putrid 
hay, that sends gangs of miscreants to steal and kill, that 
gives its blessing to cold-blooded treachery, will be judged 
to have amply deserved the worst fate that can be in store 
for it. When we consider how largely the vast structure of 
Romanism rests on the Papal power at Rome, and observe — 
the admirable opportunity of tormenting the Italians which 
the occupation of Rome gives the French, we hesitate before 
we adopt any opinion which pronounces the downfall of the 
temporal power to be near at hand. But when we fix our 
eyes on the clergy to protect whom Catholics labour so 
eagerly and France sends her soldiers—when we read the list 
of crimes and weigh the load of daily misery for which they 
are responsible—and when we observe the appalling extent to 
which, in their blind fury and hatred, they depart from the 
precepts of a religion of love and mercy—we feel sure that 
such things can have but one issue, and that the power 
which the priests support at such a cost is irretrievably 
doomed. 


MANCHESTER AND INDIA. 


is remarkable that every voice from India, no matter 

on what occasion, seems to echo the same cry. — If the 
topic were less important than it is, it would be wearisome to 
find that every official or unofficial report on anything con- 
nected with the prosperity or the troubles of India inevitably 
works round to the old demand for roads and canals, and, 
above all, for irrigation works, A short time since, a report 
upon the famine and the means adopted to relieve the suf- 
ferers attracted general attention ; and the substance of it was 
that, if India had only had the reservoirs she has thirsted and 
clamoured for so long, there would have been no famine at 
all, while the same canals which supplied the land with water 
would, in any case, have prevented 50 per cent. of the 


army will have been drafted northward. There, these cham- 


relief fund being spent on the mere conveyance of food, 
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Another report by Colonel Barrp Saitu, upon a subject 

which appeared to be quite remote from any question of 

public works, has recently been circulated ; and once more we 

meet, from an unexpected quarter, additional evidence of the 

preet necessity for supplying the primary material want of 
ia. 

It seems that in the latter of 1860 and in the 
spring of the present year, the Calcutta trade in Manchester 
ng declined suddenly and unaccountably to little more 

one-third of its customary amount, As a neces 

consequence, prices fell, and dealers were filled with 
alarm. The Indian Government was memorialized by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and deputed Colonel 
Barrp Smita to investigate the cause, and to suggest, if 
possible, some remedy for the mischief. With the i 
nation given of the special calamity into which he had 
to inquire, we are less concerned at present than with 
some of the incidental results of the investigation ; but it 
is satisfactory to find that an inquiry conducted with 
much acuteness traced the immediate mischief to temporary 
causes, which have already ceased to operate. It was appa- 
rent, on the first blush, that the falling-off of the demand in 
Calcutta arose from an unexampled decline in the purchases 
of the country dealers through a large portion of the North- 
west Provinces ; and the first step which Colonel Bairp 
Smiru took was to repair to these districts in order to ascer- 
tain on the spot what had been taking place. The official 
returns supplied the history of the trade during the past ten 
years, and information derived from English houses showed 
the extent to which the demand had drooped and prices had 
declined during the few months preceding the inquiry. By 
selecting as specimens those marts which were known to 
afford a sure test of the course of trade throughout the North- 
west Provinces, the investigation was Scokt within 
manageable compass, and a typical quality of goods was easily 
fixed upon which furnished a reliable index of the general 
state of the trade. Accordingly, the special matter of the 
Colonel's inquiry was to ascertain the ruling prices at 
Mirzapoor and some other leading towns of “Old 
“Company's Mark Grey Shirtings”—this elaborate desig- 
nation being that of certain goods which, Colonel Situ 
assures us, occupy the same position in the Indian cotton 
trade as Consols on the London Exchange. How the 
detailed information thus obtained was combined with 
the general returns from the whole district, so as to give 
a clear and apparently trustworthy analysis of the recent 
history and future prospects of the trade, those who interest 
themselves specially in the subject will be sure to know 
from the perusal of the Report in full. 

The result, however, may be stated in few words. 
The past course of trade in these districts, which were 
just those where the mutiny had raged most fiercely, had 
been so disturbed by the destruction of goods in 1857 
and 1858, and by the subsequent demand for the purpose 
of restoring the stocks which had been lost, that it was 
not easy to fix a standard which fairly represented the 
norma] extent and character of the business in the year 
1860, However, by eliminating these disturbing causes, 
Colonel Smiru satisfied himself that the depression was 
not a mere reaction from a period of inflation, and that 
its cause must be sought in more special circumstances. 
The famine was raturally suspected of having had a 
large influence, but the upcountry demand for Calcutta 
goods had almost ceased before the puivation of food 
was seriously felt, and closer inquiry showed that the 
area afflicted by the dearth was not sufficient to account 
for nearly so large a diminution in consumption as would 
correspond to the decline in the imports of cotton goods. 
What appeared to be the true origin of the evil was only 
detected by a careful comparison between the trade in cottons 
and the trade in corn. This resulted in showing that, from 
the time when the failure of the accustomed rains announced 
the approach of a season of scarcity, all the available capital 
of the North-west Provinces was embarked in grain specula- 
tions, and all the communications were choked up by the 
carriage of this one commodity. The figures obtained tallied 
admirably with this theory, and, large as was the diminution 
in the Calcutta trade, it was not more than equivalent to 
the increase in the traffic in provisions. Some falling-off in 
the purchases of articles of clothing was inevitable in a 
country impoverished by the loss of its harvest ; but it 
was made abundantly clear that this was not the only 
cause, when it was ascertained that the districts which 
had suffered from the famine were precisely those where 


English goods were in ordinary times almost entirely 
supplanted by native manufactures. This coincidence 
in area suggested the operation of a common cau 
and led to a striking discovery, though one which 
on reflection afforded little occasion for surprise. In order 
to trace out roughly a map of the area which had suf 
fered by the drought, it was not necessary to do more than 
to define the boundaries of the lands to which the means of 
irrigation had not been extended, Buta general canaliza- 
tion chart would exhibit, not only the limits which were set 
to the famine, but the well-defined boundaries of the trade 
in English goods. 

The explanation is obvious enough. Rivers and canals 
are the grand lines of communication in India, and it 
is only over the country within reasonable reach of these 
lines of communication that the English trade has been able to 
establish itself. Elsewhere, it was cheaper for the natives 
to work up their cotton for themselves than to import the 
produce of Manchester mills, loaded with the extra cha 
entailed by the want of adequate means of transport, 
Colonel Bairp Smiru thus states the law of the distribution 
of Manchester goods among the inhabitants of this part of 
India :—* The chief consumers of English cloths are all cl 
“ near to open and easy linesof communication, be they by lan 
“or water; a comparatively small section of sgrieeltari 
“ being the upper grades of the class at a distance from su 
“ communications ; a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
“ of towns and cities everywhere, and the whole of the Euro- 
“pean community. The mass of the agricultural and the 
“ poorer non-agricultural classes have scarcely yet become the 
“ customers of Manchester at all, though it is merely a ques- 
“ tion of time and internal improvement of roads and rivers 
“ when they shall become so.” According to the estimate 
formed by Colonel Smirn, the Manchester trade has occupied 
in the North-western Provinces less than one-third of the 
field open to its operations ; and this might be enormously 
extepded by the same class of works which would open the 
cotton fields of India to our manufacturers, and would save 
the unfortunate natives from the periodical famines to which 
they have in past times been exposed. 

The moral to be drawn from such facts as these is only 
too plain. Whether we look to the financial prospects of 
the Government, to the supply of our first necessity —cotton— 
to the comfort and progress of the native population, or to 
the development of our own export trade, we are met at the 
threshold with the same counsel which a multitude of the 
most diverse facts conspire (and, to all appearance, in yain) 
to force on the attention of the rulers of India. 
difficulty the same answer presents itself. Improve the 
canals and other communications of India, and deficits and 
droughts will cease to alarm Calcutta, and there need be no 
more fear of a cotton dearth at home or of a languishing 
market in the broad plains of India. If ever there was a 
specific for the maladies of a country, canals and roads are 
such in the case of India. 


AMERICA. 


HE recent accounts from America afford little encanta 
ment to those who hoped that the disaster of Bull’ 
Run would dispose the so-called National party to terms of 
compromise. Stern resolution is abundant everywhere but 
on the field of battle, and, strengthened by the loan of 
30,000,000/. which he has succeeded in obtaining from the 
banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, Mr. Lixcoty 
seems resolved to prosecute the war with desperate energ 
so long as he may be able to command the means. The tots 
collapse of all constitutional liberties is almost a necessary 
consequence of the crisis, but it is not on that account the less 
fatal to the cause for,which the Federalists are so eagerly 
contending. The Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Maryland Legislature, which has been adopted by large majo- 
rities both in the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
that unfortunate State, is at once an evidence of the strength of 
the Secession party at Baltimore, and a warning of the future 
consequences of the war which has been so recklessly com- 
menced. The United States troops were originally quartered in 
the capital of Maryland with the legitimate object of protect- 
ing the levies from the North in their march to Washington, 
but the thin disguise of a constitutional purpose was thrown 
off as soon as it became desirable to coerce a majority oppos 
to the measures of the Administration. A military occupa- 
tion of a State which has done no act of rebellion is in itself 
a serious blow to the organization of the Federal Govern- 
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ment ; but when the military commander took upon himself 
to arrest on suspicion the Police Commissioners of Baltimore 
and imprison them in a neighbouring State, the last pretence 
of .constitutionalism was unreservedly abandoned. The 
appointment of a new set of police officers without 
the smallest reference to the rights of the State, was 
perhaps a still more flagrant violation of the Federal 
compact ; and, whatever may be the issue of the war, the 
Baltimore Legislature is probably not far wrong in de- 
elaring that the Constitution of the United States has 
practically ceased to exist for any purpose except to serve as 
a war-cry for the party which at present is in possession of 
Washington. The illegality of the proceedings in Baltimore 
is rather aggravated than mitigated by the votes by which 
the United States Congress has affected to ratify them. The 
Congress has no more right to set aside the privileges reserved 
to an independent State than the British House of Com- 
mons, That a dominant party fighting, as they believe 
themselves to be doing, for the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion, should override the Constitution itself in deference to 
military exigencies, is natural enough, and, but for its in- 
evitable consequences, might be thonght excusable. But 
whether Mr. Liycoxy’s position is or is not one which 
entitles him to appeal to the tyraut’s plea, it is only too cer- 
tain that the necessity which substitutes military force for 
legal right will scarcely cease till it has destroyed all the 
vitality that remained in the only paper constitution which 
has survived to the present day. 

The same determination to sacrifice every consideration to 
the chance of turning the tide of battle in their favour is 
still more conspicuously displayed in the most recent acts of 
the Administration. The embarrassment occasioned by the 
fact that a considerable part of the property of the South 
was possessed of the free will, if not of the free action, of 
ordinary human beings, has called forth a very remarkable docu- 
ment from the Secretary of Srars. The ingenious device of 
treating runaway slaves as goods contraband of war has been 
developed into a sort of code by which the disposal of those 
living chattels is made to depend on the supposed loyalty of 
their masters. A slave of a disloyal Secessionist is to be for- 
feited to the States as contraband, while a coloured person 
bound to service under a loyal master is to be left unmolested, 
aud among the regular annoucements of the war, the 
newspapers constantly record the arrival of “ contrabands” 
at the national camps. But the boldness of this measure, 
which was almost forced upon the Government, is eclipsed 
by the extraordinary proclamations by which Mr. Lincony 
has endeavoured to set up an impassable barrier between 
the two contending parties. The attempt to destroy com- 
mercial intercourse between the subjects of belligerent 
nations is seldom very successful, but Mr. Lixcoun’s reso- 
lution to exclude or contiscate all goods which can be 
traced to a Southern origin may be safely pronounced im- 
practicable. A border-line which stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific would be difficult enough to watch under 
any circumstances, even with a better-organized and more 
successful army than the North has yet got together ; but 
when the additional embarrassment of a chain of neutral 
or divided States is taken into consideration, the chances of 
enforcing this stringent mandate may easily be estimated. 

By bringing captured privateers to trial as pirates, and in 
many other ways, the Federal party still affects to refuse the 
character of belligerents to the Southern States; and if it 
were at all pertinent to inquire into the legality of any of 
the necessary measures of the PREsIDENT, it might be difficult 
to find a precedent for confiscating the property of a pro- 
vince which happened to be the seat of insurrectionary move- 
ments. ‘To furnish supplies to the Secession armies might 
reasonably enough be treated on this theory as an act of 
treason, but on what principle ordinary commercial inter- 
course can be forbidden with the non-combatant inhabi- 
tants of a district in a state of rebellion it is not 
very easy to discover. The sanction of an Act of Congress, 
to which the Prestpeyt appeals, is of precisely the same 
value as the authority of his own proclamation; and 
though the policy announced will in all probability be 
found utterly impracticable, the step is not without its 
significance as evidence of the lengths to which the war 
- party are prepared to go rather than abandon their visionary 
project of conquering and occupying a country with eight 
mnillions of free inhabitants. ‘The source from which the 
first limitations of the extraordinary powers assumed by the 

Executive may be expected to spring is beginning to be 
evident. In the first burst of the enthusiasm which per- 


suaded the Northern people that they could suppress the 
South in a single campaign, the boundaries of the old 
parties seemed utterly broken up. Democrats volunteered 
and marched to the front side by side with Black Republi- 
cans, aid it is not recorded that they marched to the rear 
with greater alacrity than their fellows. But now men are 
beginning to recall their old party distinctions, and @ yoice 
from the Opposition, feeble enough at present, but capable of 
indefinite expansion by the course of events, is beginning 
to be raised against the uncompromising policy of the party 
in power. Jf the war is prolonged, ag it seems almost 
certain to be, until the lack of means to prosecute it shall 
impose peace on one side or the other, the protests which 
the Government is able to despise now may be followed by 
a more serious opposition in the North itself. 

Brilliant military successes might, indeed, silence all mur- 
murs and cover all irregularities; but the military news 
does not encourage very ardent hopes of this kind. The 
detailed reports of General M‘Dows tt and his brigadiers 
explain with unexampled candour the cause of the catastrophe 
at Bull’s Run, and leave it certain that the business of 
creating an army has yet to he gone through before a cam- 
paign in the enemy's country can be seriously attempted. 
Whether the Secessionists will venture on the offensive—and, 
if so, whether they are much better prepared than their 
opponents to carry on field operations—remains to be proved. 
As yet they have had the immense advantage for undisci- 
plined troops of standing on the defensive, and it is possible 
that prudence may dictate to the Generals on both sides a 
policy of comparative inaction. 

The battle in Missouri is reported by some of the New 
York papers as a victory followed by a retreat ; and the last 
part of the description is certainly correct, the forces having 
retired from the city of Springfield, which it was their espe- 
cial object to hold. As Missouri is in a divided condition, 
which promises to carry the State ultimately to the winning 
side, there is an adequate motive for hostilities which would 
otherwise exercise little influence on the isste of the 
war. The engagement in advance of Springfield seems to 
have been contested with more courage than the battle 
of Bull's Run, but the same significant story is told 
of a successful advance suddenly checked without reason 
assigned, and converted into an immediate retreat. By 
degrees, no doubt, the levies of the United States may be 
turned into soldiers, unless they should become too much 
demoralized before habits of discipline can be implanted in 
them. But for some time to come the intense political 
energy of the Administration will probably eclipse the feats 
of the army ; and unless the initiative should be taken by the 
South, in spite of their apparent policy of remaining on the 
defensive, it is not improbable that the funds and the enthu- 
siasm which form the present capital of the war party may 
be consumed in indecisive skirmishes, which will possibly 
weary both sides into the conviction that the war can lead 
to nothing, and that they have no choice but to accept the 
situation in which they find themselves. It will be well if 
this should happen before the liberties of North and South 
have been sacrificed in the attempt to vindicate them. 


THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY CATASTROPHE. 


A= about a quarter of a century of railway travelling 
and railway experience, we have an accident—we use 
the word to avoid a circumlocution which greater accuracy 
in defining the Brighton catastrophe would involve—which 
exceeds, both in the actual loss of life and in the horrors of 
its attendant circumstances, all that have gone before it. 
Each particular of the tragedy seems to exhaust the possibility 
of adding to its intensity. The crash and collision occurred 
in a tunnel—in that very place which nobody, even on ordi- 
nary occasions, passes through without a slight shiver, and 
an undefined dread of some disaster such as that which has 
at length happened. Asax’s prayer has been muttered by 
many who never heard of Ajax, and if we are to die, it is at 
least a mitigation of the hour of fate when it overtakes us in 
daylight. Perhaps it makes but little real difference whether 
people are struck down in the ordinary pursuits of life or in 
the middle of a festive occasion ; yet there isa natural feeling 
that a sudden, violent, and painful death is more frightful 
when the victim is in holiday guise and with holiday feelings. 
We deprecate, while we anticipate, the unrighteous and irre- 
ligious suggestion that in last Sunday's tragedy there was any 
special judgment on the Sunday excursionists, The tower of 
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than their Galilean neighbours ; and had the five o’clock daily train of excursionists from Portsmouth was to pass through 
express, fie ghted with the aristocracy of commerce and trade, Brighton to London at 8°5, though, in point of fact, it wag 
met on Monday the same fate which overtcok the poor simple more than a quarter of an hour behind its time At 8-15, 
excursionists on Sunday, the special interposition of Provi- another train, also of excursionists, and also to London, .was 
dence would have been as much or as little to seek in either to be despatched—that is, within ten minutes after the first, 
case. _ Another and an ordinary train was also down in the time- 
Even these special horrors are not, however, the worst table to start at 8°30. Here, then, are three trains started 
features of this terrible event. Nor, again, is it in the actual —if they are all punctual—in twenty-five minutes, To be 
amount of loss of life that the peculiarity of last Sunday’s sure, it is stated that the first and second of the three were 
accident consists. The destruction caused by a collision seems not intended to stop at any station between London and 
to bear no assignable proportion to the apparent violence of Brighton. That is to say, two heavy excursion trains 
the shock. A more severe collision has occurred before now are presumed to be capable of running more than fifty 
with a less amount of death ; and in all these cases it is but miles without a single stoppage or a single hitch—one of these, 
a matter of multiplying the ever-recurring elements and facts ex hypothesi, only ten minutes behind the other. It happened 
of mutilation and slaughter. It isof no use to dwell upon the —certainly more by luck than management—that on Sunday 
crushing, smashing, and grinding to death which followssucha morning last the leading train in this race of death ran away 
catastrophe. We can all imagine what death by being pounded clear of its pursuer; but the middle train, though it was not 
up between masses of iron and oak must be. In such a case, to to stop between Brighton and London, did stop—and not 
be told of burning and scalding by way of addition adds but only stopped, but reversed its engine, and went backwards, 
little to the notion which the term collision implies. The crash and came into collision with the Parliamentary train, which 
of head and limb, the spattering brain and blood, the shriek, ought to have been, according to the advertised arrangements, 
and the death agonies are better not dwelt upon—they must fifteen minutes behind it. Of course, the Parliamentary 
be assumed. All this is horrible and dreadful enough ; but | train was not fifteen minutes behind the excursion train, for 
the really terrible significance of this particular event is that the collision occurred only five miles from the Brighton 
it looks as though it were only the beginning of dangers, | terminus ; and, in fact, according to the evidence of the 
The importance of this tragedy is that it seems to be the re- Brighton station-master, the excursion train was not de- 
sult of large, permanent, and increasing elements of the spatched at 8°15, as it was timed, but at twelve minutes 
whole railway system. Not only can we not say that it is behind its time—viz, at 8:27; and we learn from the same 
quite an exceptional case, but we might almost assert that witness, that the Parliamentary train left Brighton, not at 
the more railways are developed the greater is the likeli- | its proper hour of 8-30, but at 8-36—six minutes certainly 
hood of the recurrence of such calamities. beyond its proper time, but only nine minutes after the 
It is now an established maxim among railway authorities excursion train. The truth is, excursion trains are never 
that the cheap fares are the backbone of profits and suc- punctual, and it is almost impossible that they should be. 
cess. Railways are but the epitome of the world. There is | But even had the utmost punctuality attended the starting of 
the Upper Ten Thousand and the Svcial Hierarchy, but a all the trains, we must say that to despatch two excursion 
country is made up of its working, unknown, insignificant trains with only ten minutes interposed, or to send a regular 
millions. The first-class carriages tell upon the eye, and | train within a quarter of an hour of an excursion train, is most 
look imposing in the tariff of fares, but dividends come of | dangerous and culpable. This—which was what the Brighton 
the use made of railways by the million. At almost all the | Company tried to do and proposed to do—was bad enough ; 
recent meetings of shareholders, the third-class passengers | but unpunctuality made this bad worse. The time table of the 
and the cheap traflic were the matters more especially looked | Brighton Railway on Sunday morning was almost murderous, 
to. If a dividend fell, it was because, as the chairman re- even if it had been accurately and strictly carried out. But 
marked, a competing line had got hold of the third-class it was not carried out, for the station-master tells us that the 
passengers, Every attraction, it is announced, is to be held three trains, instead of starting at 8:5, 8°15, and 8-30, 
out to third-class passengers and to the excursion trains. respectively, left at 8:22, 8°27, and 8°36. Under such cir- 
Jn this trade of railway travelling, as in every other trade, cumstances, of course a very slight hitch, a most trivial error, 
fortunes are made out of pennies. The article of universal an accidental derangement, a mistake or misunderstanding, 
consumption—the tea, the cotton, the bread, the calico of was sure to find out the weak place of this shameful arrange- 
common life—is the only thing that pays on the largest ment. 1t will not do to lay the blame upon signalman, or 
scale; and it is now discovered that the true policy of guard, or engineer, or to talk of “the unexplained failure of 
the railway company is to get at the universal customer. | “some of the arrangements.” It is the arrangements them- 
It is in passengers, and in passengers alone, that railway | selves that are in fault, and that were bad from the first. 
traffic appears susceptible of rapid and boundless develop- | The real responsibility of this calamity rests on no pointsman, 
ment. Already, it is not improbable that about as many , nor signalman, nor driver, but on the Company which under- 
first and second-class passengers travel as business or | takes to carry more passengers in a given space of time than 
pleasure requires. Expansion in this direction—at least that time will safely allow. Let us hear nothing of the 
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a large and sudden expansion—is hardly to be expected. 
Again, the trade in carrying goods will only rise as population 
increases ; and as nearly all goods already go by railway, 
little more can be looked for in this direction. It is in 
passenger traffic, and especially in cheap passenger traffic, that 
the golden reign of railways isto be found. Excursion trains 
must be encouraged,“and Sunday morning is, therefore, the 
time for doing your most roaring trade. But then, unfortu- 
nately, there are certain invincible difficulties which render the 
unlimited expansion of passenger traffic impossible. These dif- 
ficulties are simply those which impede and restrict all vast de- 
velopments. Space and time are the rocks a-head of what san- 
guine directors call railway progress. You may get up any 
amount of cheap excursions ; but Sunday morning is only 
Sunday morning, and a railway has but its two lines of rail 
and its twenty-four hours of work. To make railways pay, the 
directors must squeeze two days’ work into one day, and they 
niust also get out of a single line the work which is scarcely 
too little for two lines. This is what railways are now doing ; 
and to avert falling dividends and to neutralize the effects of 
competition, this they must do even more than they are now 
doing. In other words, they must despatch more trains ; 
and more trains means trains running at dangerously short 
intervals. 

The fewest words may suffice to explain the cause of last 
Sunday's casualty; and the tedious Coroner's inquest seems 
only calculated to raise a cloud of dust about a solitary fact 
of the very plainest and most unmistakeable character. A 


admirably complete signal system—let us not be told that 
the signalman ought to have done this or that. Signals are 
sure to get deranged in the nick of time. A signalman is 
not the most intelligent of men; and if he were, in @ 
moment of anxiety and flurry, the head of any man might 
fail him. The lives of hundreds of people are made to 
depend on the absolute certainty of running time so fine 
and so accurately that, if you are saved, it is by the skin of 
your teeth—on a signal never going wrong, and on a signal- 
man never making the wrong sign or never losing his self- 
possession in a moment of emergency and danger. Are we 
prophets of evil when we say that, with “railway “ deve- 
“lopment” more and more a matter of necessity, we may 
look out for accidents even more terrible than that of 
last Sunday? 


BOOKMAKING. 


WEEN we say that London is empty, we merely mean that 
at the West End there are not quite so many people as 
there were a month or two ago; and so, when we say that there 
are no new books now, we merely mean that there are no 

new books. The stream of publication never creases; and when 
the issue of good books ceases, the steady voluminous flow of 
bad books forces itself on our attention. Bookmaking is like 
baking, and the oven is heated every day except Sunday. 


odd thing is, that in the book business, the greater part of the 
loaves are not wanted by any one, and the | bake for the 
pure pleasure of baking. Some portion of minor current litera- 
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ture is due to the regular literary hack, but not a great deal. 
There must always be professional bookmakers, but there are 
not very many of them; and, slight as are their performances, 
they yet cost too much time and thought to be multiplied at 
pleasure. These writers for the day have lately tried to invest 
their occupation with such a halo of fictitious glory that their 
real merits have been a little obscured. To produce two or 
three volumes a year in a smart style, and full of superficial 
knowledge, is not at alla grand or wonderful thing; but still 
the hack-writing of England is of a very decent kind, and some 
hack-writing is unavoidable. Ordinary readers wish to have 
their literary food presented to them in a familiar and reco- 
gnisable shape. History, travels, philosophy must assume the 
colouring that is fashionable in order to be palatable. With 
thousands of readers it is a choice between the writing of the 
fabricators of current literature and no reading at all. Unless 
history is short, funny, and adapted to present tastes, it is never 
opened. And, in its humble way, the article turned out to meet 

is demand has its good points. It is generally the fruit of 
some little industry, and it is almost invariably written in a good 
spirit. The people who are worth commending are praised—the 
follies or the crimes of the bad are stigmatized. ere is even 
one element in the common cast of English thought which is 
worth having, and which is, in a large degree, owing to the in- 
fluence of professional bookmakers. These writers are generally 
a little angry with the society which does not do them justice, and 
they are inclined to acer: Pa rather eagerly with those whom 
a pang condemns. ‘They make the very best of characters, 
and persons, and transactions which have the sort of attractions 
that captivate those who feel themselves to be on the outside 
edge of society. These predilections pass through their works 
into the minds of their readers, and thus the circle of general 
sympathy is insensibly widened. It would be very easy to point 
out that this is not an unmixed advantage, but still it is an ad- 
vantage ; and when we feel inclined to laugh at bookmakers, we 
ought in fairness to set down to their credit the perseverance and 
success with which they infuse a spirit of toleration into the 
minds of the half-educated. 

But professional bookmakers only turn out a small portion of 
the vast mass of books destined to die almost before they are 
born. The wish to write a book is a very natural one, and the 
bookmaker may be amply rewarded for all his trouble even if a 
page of his printed volumes is never cut. To many persons 
print is the only escape {rom desultory thinking and desultory 
reading. Hundreds of cultivated men and women are conscious 
of some degree of thought and feeling, take a lively interest in 
many subjects, and sincere!y wish both to gain clear conceptions 
and to do something thoroughly. Yet year after year slips by 
and brings no fruit with it. The read one book after another, 


‘they iake up science or art, and follow branch after ‘branch in 


rapid succession. They alter their opinions and mature their 
judgment. But still they feel that there is a mist between them 
and truth. ‘They never give themselves the trouble to sift 
evidence, to think over problems, to picture the reality and 
sequence of events, to attain a definite well-founded conclusion 
on matters that they allow to be of the utmost importance to 
themselves. If, however, they summon up courage to write a 
book, they seem to have a rock to cling to in the midst of a sea of 
uncertainty. They can no longer state without examining well 
the oma on which the statement is to rest, and the limits in 
which it must be confined. They enjoy the pleasure of humility, 
and own how much must be gone through before anything satis- 
factory can be done, and how very little can be done at last. 

ey acquire a personal familiarity with the characters and 
scenes on which they fix their thoughts night and day. The 
past is no longer shadowy to them—a land of the ghosts 
of other men’s thoughts—but is peopled with their own 
creations. They are obliged to give an express opinion on 
many points of religion and philosophy which previously they 
were content to put aside with the easy indifference of an indo- 
lent curiosity. If their bent is towards poetry rather than prose, 
and they love to imagine rather than to describe, they are 
obliged, a the mere determination to print, to acquire some 
degree of mastery over the mechanism of verse and of poetical 
language. Most persons who have read poetry largely, who live 
a simple life, and have leisure, feel every now and then an 
impulse to express their strongest emotions in verse. But 
directly they attempt to write they are stopped at once by their 
inability to express themselves. Either their verse is merely 
metrical prose, or they cannot fail to see that memory has been 
the mother of their muse, and that they have simply put down 
reminiscences of their favourite authors. This difficulty can, to 
4 certain extent, be overcome by patience and unremitting appli- 
cation. A person of cultivation and feeling cannot become a 
poet by mere force of will, but he can clothe the sentiments and 
perceptions most interesting to him in | e that shall be 
tolerably adequate and tolerably original. It is impossible to 
say that he would not gain by doing this; and the easiest ps 
mpeg es to do it is to resolve to make a book. The book wi 

to him the outward sign that his task has been accomplished, 
and at the same time the strongest incentive to persevere in 
accomplishing it. 

But all bookmakers do not set to work in this way. The 
majority of ephemeral publications cannot pretend to so high a 
, and can scarcely have benefited their authors more t 
they do the public. Still, it is all a question of degree; and it is 


what is called social sc pr vs ani 
blemishes to an accomplished critic. The great thing is 
to speculate without investigating and without reading. The 
dreariest platitudes then come fresh from the bosom of the 
meditative man, and he cherishes them as if they had been re- 
vealed to the world for the first time. The most silly remedies 
which have been either proposed and discarded a hundred times, 
or only passed over because they were too foolish to propose, can 
be confidently insisted on and recommended with the gushing 
eloquence that is always at the command of slashing reformers. 
The other great way to make a book is of a very different kind, 
but is hardly less simple. It consists in arranging some of the 
best-known facts of history or biography around a purely arbi- 
trary centre. As these centres are unlimited in quantity, and 
occur to any one in abundance after a moment's reflection, the 
method of the book may be struck out at once by any one, and 
then a good encyclopedia will furnish all that is necessary in the 
way of accessory materials. One writer gives us an account of 
“ Poets whose right foot was bigger than their left.” Another 
puts together a history of the “ Third Sons of Banished Poten- 
tates.” Another gives us “ Anecdotes of the Grand-daughters 
of Unsuccessful Actresses.” It is evident that books without 
end may be made in this way; and perhaps it is scarcely fair 
3 say that home-spun philosophy demands less industry and 
ability. 

Sessions of both kinds of composition are strewn as thickly 
as autumn leaves. A book called An Unpopular View of our 
Times, lately published by Mr. P. A. Fraser, may serve as an 
example of the first method of bookmaking. It has evidently 
been a great pleasure to the writer to persuade himself that his 
view is unpopular. He has thus the glory of protesting against 
the evil around him, and of sitting like Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage. He is the one great wise man in the midst of a 
foolish multitude hurrying to destruction. ‘The home-made phi- 
losopher would always lose half his pleasure unless he took the 
gloomiest view of every one but himself. Currency reformers 
always show that there is a balance against England of a few 
billions, if she would but see it. There is nothing like taking up 
your parable against the people you live with for getting a cheap 
satisfaction, and a prophet may be allowed to regard his common- 
places with affection. The author of this volume has kindly 
accumulated his more elaborate platitutes into a very accessible — 

oup, and has strung them together as an index to the book. 
We there gather such pearls of wisdom as the following :—‘ To 
provide for future and unseen wants is the duty of working men, 
and the duty of employers is to refrain from seeking their 
aggrandizement by means which bring misery and ruin on the 
employed.” ‘The commercial prosperity of literature is not 
necessarily a proof of intellectual p 3.” “« Popular preachers 
are not always successful in lessening irreligion.” It is not 
much fun reading these sentences, but we may be sure that it is 
great fun writing them. If we can but tax our fancy enough to 
throw ourselves into the position of a man who honestly 
and heartily believes that he is saying them for the first 
time, and that no one ever stole his thunder before, we 
may conceive that it must be very pleasant to feel full of 
benevolent wisdom and pour it gently out. at ee is 
wrong in the eyes of the author of the Unpopular View. Mer- 
chants are wrong, teachers are wrong, the clergy are very wrong, 
but, above all, joint-stock companies are an abomiriation. His 
acquaintance with human nature reveals to him that members of 
a board will do things from which they would shrink as indivi- 
duals. The first reform he suggests, therefore, is to do away 
with all associations for purposes of gain. We feel the faint 
flutterings of a languid wish to know what on earth his substitute 
is to be, and what is to be his panacea for all the evil he deplores. 
At last we come to it. Government is to do everything. Govern- 
ment can have no low feelings of avarice, nor any wish to grind 
the poor, nor any temptations to rob, lie,and cheat, So govern- 
ment is to carry on every good scheme, and reject every bad one. 
This is like the shower of bank notes which happy currency 
people rain on all the world. To grumble at all the world, and 
conclude that government —— to set everything straight, is 
the simplest, the cheapest, and perhaps the most agreeable of all 

hilosophies. -Mr. Fraser does not part with it before he could 
Sale, ond tells us that he has gone over his ground with such 
B 


hrough impossible, without an intimate knowledge of the character of 

it wag the author, to say that he has not found both instruction and 

t S15, pleasure in his work. At first sight, it may seem wonderful that 

yn, .Wag so many pope can write books, and care to write them. But 

e first, when once the pleasure of writing has fascinated the mind, the 
; power of gratifying it soon comes. It is really very easy to 

> time. make a book, as any one will find who tries. We may observe 

started that there are more especially two lines in which bookmaking 

To be slides along without any sense of difficulty, and without an 

e were assignable limit. If a person who wants to make a book will 

nm and but let himself slip along one of these wre gave, he may go 

trains bowling away for ever. One way is to reflect on things in 

1 fifty general, without inquiring into the grounds on which what is 

‘th established really rests, and without ascertaining what has been 
ene, already written on the subjects that most attract the attention of 

pened the mF ame philosopher. This strikes us as of all ways the © 

unday easiest and best. It is so flattering to our self-love to survey 

away society, to object to everything, and to propose a host of 

as not remedies. Education, marriage, political government, the state 

d not of the poor, English law—in short, every department of 
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increasing enthusiasm that his volume, which at first was onl 
meant to have two hundred pages, expanded into six hundred. 
He must be very sorry that he has done spinning his cobwebs. 
He has made such a nice-looking symmetrical net, and all out of 
his own stomach. 

A work called Prison Books and their Authors, by Mr. Lang- 
ford, may serve as a specimen of the other kind of bookmaking. 
The central thread which the author selected to hang his literary 
work on is an unartificial one. He takes the books that have 
been written when the authors were in gaol. There is no other 
connexion between them, and it would _ been exactly the 
same thing to have taken the books that have been written by 
authors in bed, or after dinner. Indeed we may hope, if this 
volume is successful, to have an account of books written by 
authors within two years after coming out of gaol. If a third 
volume described books written within two ai before going 
into gaol, the whole would make a very nice little series. The 
more we think over the matter, the more puzzled we are to say 
whether this or the homespun-philosophy method of bookmaking 
is the easiest. It is true that page after page might be written 
off at a lightning pace on such a theme as that popular preaching 
does not always stop irreligion; but then the beauty of the other 
method is that the pages are already written. Directly the 
accident of a book being written in prison has been selected as 
the central thread, the Sook is potentially written. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for example, is known by every one to have written a 
book in prison. Out comes the volume of an es br pe with 
R, and down goes the life of a “ Prison Author.” Of course an 
author who is in the least up to his work invests the accidental 
centre on which he has pitched with a high moral meaning. 
The dark and lonely cell, we read in the preface, “has become 
a holy place, which the song of the poet, the story of the 
novelist, the truths of the philosopher, the prayers of the 
martyr, aspirations of the patriot have glorified; and 
from these glorifiers of the prison a few have been taken.” 
One of the glorifiers of the prison to whom a large portion of 
the volume is devoted is Dr. Dodd, who, on the eve of bein 
hanged for forgery, wrote a volume of sanctimonious trash whic 
he called his Prison Thoughts. The moral purpose and the 
glory of the cell are rather obscured here; but it would have 

een rather too marked if almost the only book written in prison 
that bore an allusion to the locality in its title had been excluded 
from the catalogue of that valuable class of literature. There is, 
however, no reason why a book put together in this way should 
not be readable and pleasant. £ writer may decide on compiling 
the lives of the first six persons whose names he opens on in a 
dictionary, and yet his compilation may be interesting. This is 
the signal advantage of the second method of bookmaking over 
the first. Prison Books is a readable volume in its way, for the 
author has not spoilt his materials, and biographies of out-of-the- 
way people are fair food for an idle hour ; whereas the Unpopular 
View seems to us about as little worth reading as a book can be. 
Bookmakers, therefore, who have not yet decided on their field 
of labour, will, we think, do well to profit by the comparison of 
these volumes, and had better toss up how they shall arrange 
portions of an encyclopedia rather than moralize on the short- 
comings of English society. 


HALF BETTER THAN THE WHOLE. 


R. EDWIN CHADWICK, C.B., has displayed, during 
his public life, considerable and not altogether prosperous 
activity. There certainly was a time when he could count not a 
few enemies, but he has now acquired an enduring reputation as 
the schoolboy’s friend. His busy mind has been lately engaged in 
inculcating the pleasant doctrine that half a day of book-work is as 
good as, or even better than, the whole. This doctrine is supported 
y a great weight of testimony ; and besides, if we could cast 
away old prejudices, and look at it with independent minds, we 
should see that it is‘consistent with common sense. Like other 
important discoveries, it appears obvious when once it has been 
comprehended. Still, to Mr. Chadwick belongs the merit of col- 
leeting and bringing under public notice the arguments and evi- 
dence in proof of the advantages of the Half-time System. It is 
true that his observations are only directed to schools for the 
poorer classes ; but as the nature of boys and girls is everywhere 
the same, there is no school, however affluent and exalted be the 
social station of its pupils, to which these observations are not 
applicable: If Mr. Chadwick's doctrine meets with the accep- 
tance that it deserves, we shall certainly expect to see the school- 
boys of the United Kingdom combining to raise a “ Chadwick 
Testimonial Fund” in token of their gratitude for the abolition 
of long lessons. We should rejoice to contemplate a statue of 
Mr. Chadwick erected by means of what he would himself call 
“‘ economies ” out of schoolboys’ pocket-money. We would have 
him in the attitude of a bowler oie a ball at cricket. He 
should be uttering the exclamation, “ Play!” and his advanced 
foot should trample on the open pages of a prostrate Latin Gram- 
mar. Posterity will remember him as the great benefactor of 
boys and girls, who first brought into practical application the 
principle that— 
All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 


That saying is probably an old one; and no doubt the experience 
of teachers has over and over again confirmed it. Nevertheless, 


it remained for Mr. Chadwick to collect and digest the testimony 
of that experience. If he has not invented the Half-time System, 
he has conclusively demonstrated its utility. 

The rich are sometimes reminded that they could not do 
without the poor. The aristocracy and the professions would 
certainly succeed indifferently at digging, baking, or — 
shoes; and we may add that their children might have po 
from sunrise to evening over the Latin grammar, with little b 
of the intervention of philanthropists. We doubt whether 
genus “educationist” would have been called forth from the 
womb of nature to correct any faults, real or fancied, in the 
system of the old and famous English schools. But the super- 
vision of the intellectual progress of youthful paupers has now 
become a regular branch of philanthropic business. Experiments 
are tried, and reports are made of them, and the observations of 
the “educationists” thereupon, as well as everything that 
happens to be passing through their minds about the same time, 
are put in writing, and sent to some official for consideration ; 
and perhaps, as has happened to the lucubrations of Mr. Chad- 
wick and his friends, they get printed at the public cost. It 
seems that Mr. Chadwick prepared or collected numerous papers 
for the information of the late Royal Commission on Education, 
which, as the consequence of a motion in the House of Lords, 
have now appeared in the shape of two small Blue-books, - 
plementary to the Report of the Commissioners. We think 
main object of these papers most important, and the evidence 
which they contain highly valuable; but still we cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Chadwick and his supporters have a distressing 

roneness to write and publish essays at the national expense. 
ft is not alone the Blue-books relating to education that are thus 
made to furnish opportunities for pamphleteering without printer's 
bills. The tendency is increasing even among officials ; while 
amateurs like Mr. Chadwick can scarcely be ae to restrain 
it. If this sort of thing is to go on, it really ought to be put upon 
a cheaper footing. "We would recommend Mr. Milner Gibson to 
propose to his colleagues in the Government to buy up the Star 
end Dial and make it perform the functions of the Moniteur, re- 
serving a certain number of columns for those dissertations u 
things in general which have heretofore been published in Blue- 
books. Thus a considerable economy would be effected in print and 
paper, and at the same time the nation would not lose the benefit 
of the few grains of corn which may be sometimes winnowed 
from a heap of chaff. , 

This band of essayists on Half-time may be advised to take into 
consideration that a demonstration addressed to men, as well as 
a lesson given to boys, may be advantageously restrained within 
limits which, unhappily, are now unusual. e should like Mr. 
Chadwick to have rd him an accurate report of the progress 
made by ourselves in reading and digesting his letter to one of 
the Commissioners. We rather think that we should not make 
a much better figure than the little boys whose second quarter 
of an hour of instruction drives out of their feeble heads whatever 
the first quarter may have put into them. A good deal is said in 
these Blue-books about the greater power of first-rate teaching to 
command attention, and the possibility of prolonging the 
more lively lessons. Now, we do not find Mr. Chadwick a first-rate 
teacher, nor are his lessons lively, although we admit that the 
substance of them is excellent. He has a ponderous style which 
is disagreeably interspersed with that horrid “ educational” slang 
of which the phrase “industrial industry” shall be the only 
specimen that we will inflict upon our readers. However, he has 
proved conclusively that half is better than the whole, and also 
that one Blue-book would have been better than two. It seems 
to ourselves hard that, when we were boys, we had to learn long 
lessons, and, now that we are men, are forced to read all that 
Mr. Chadwick writes about short ones. But we will forget our 
peculiar grievance in the general joy. ‘“ There is a good time 
coming, boys,” when the views of “educationists”” shall have 
been forced by Paterfamilias upon the attention of reluctant 
Eton masters. That will be a time of frequent half-holidays, of 
liberal allowance for the effects of hot days and pudding upon the 
intellect, and of short lessons of grammar, construing, and arith- 
metic, relieved by singing-lessons and drawing-lessons, and drill 
and gymnastics, and simple play. It is not an absolute novelty 
to hear that the attention of boys to mathematics is apt to be 
deficient after dinner. Many successive discoverers of that weak- 
ness in the puerile nature have proposed to remedy it by the use 
of some instrument of flagellation. It has been reserved for the 
beneficent Chadwick to propose that the energy which nature 
requires for digestion should not be diverted to abstruse ar. 
To old-fashioned schoolmasters, it may appear absurd to ta 
about a boy’s digestion—as absurd as to a boy who has just in- 
vested all his ready cash in lollypops. Nevertheless, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s efforts may have for their result that our grandsons 
ot, like ourselves, be set to learn Euclid immediately after 

inner. 

The only principle upon which long and close confinement over 
disagreeable and almost impracticable tasks could be to any extent 
justified would be, we suppose, this—that a man during his life 

as to struggle almost perpetually with difficulties, and therefore 
it is well that he should be inured in good time to the conflict 
which awaits him. Within certain limits this principle may 
sound, but these limits were far exceeded in t old-fashioned 
scool-system of hard lessons in a hot frowzy room immediately 
after a full meal. Indeed, we doubt whether the schoolmasters 
who acted on this system ever appealed consciously to any pril- 
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ciple at all, except perhaps this—that the less their boys liked a 

articular task the more they ought to be kept to it. e absur- 
fity of the old system was displayed even more strikingly in the 
religious than in the secular instruction which it attempted to 
convey. Boys who resided at the school would be taken on the 
Sunday to two of the fullest possible services at a parish church, 
and in the evening there would be long prayers oul enane expo- 
sitions for their particular benefit in the school-room. Is it strange 
that youths who have been subjected to this irksome discipline 
throughout their school life should never afterwards enter a 
place of worship willingly? The subject of Half-time in 
sermons is not a new one in these columns. But if, as we 
have insisted, discourses of the modern length are weary 
and unprofitable to men and women, what must they be to 
boys and girls? For hearers of all ages, is it not true of ser- 
mons, as is said in one of these Blue-books of lessons, that the 
second half obliterates the impressions which the first half may 
have conveyed? Unhappily, the choice on Sundays is very often 
made to lie between sable mental and bodily inactivity within 
and without the church. The strength of the Half-time System 
is, that on week days the hours retrenched from book-lessons 
may be employed either in remunerative labour or in those imi- 
tations of it which are practised in “ industrial ” schools, or in 
drawing and music lessons, military and naval drill and gym- 
nastics. There is abundant evidence that the half-time scholars 
of ten or twelve years old are equal in knowledge, and superior 
jn readiness, to the full-time scholars of the same age. It is 
asserted by a host of experienced witnesses that three or three 
and a-half hours of book-learning per day is the most that 
should be required of an ordinary child of ten or twelve years 
of age, and that all that is exacted beyond this is waste. The 
same principle — though in a less degree, to L payee of more 
mature years, ne witness thinks that four and a half hours 
work per day is the most that should be required up to eighteen 
years of age. There is reason to believe that at all schools, for all 
ages and worldly stations, the time allotted to books might be 
shortened without any diminution of that “ bright voluntary at- 
tention” which is essential to real progress. The yearning, 
almost irrepressible, of an active boy to play truant ona fine sum- 
mer afternoon might be indulged without interrupting his educa- 
tion. Those of us who have longed to exchange the stifling 
schoolroom for the fair meadows and the glassy river, will duly 
estimate the debt which the youth of England owe to Mr. 
Chadwick. There is a passage of a Greek play, often hammered 
at by boys, which expresses beautifully the wish for rest amid 
the fields and trees. Many a boy, as he painfully dug this sense 
out of the words, must have been struck by the resemblance which 
it bore to his own feelings. Thanks to Mr. Chadwick, these 
feelings are likely to be recognised as deserving, not suppression 
and eradication, Dut encouragement. It is really astonishing to 
read the unanimous and enthusiastic testimony of his witnesses, 
whether schoolmasters, employers of labour, or of other classes, 
in favour of the military and naval drill which has been intro- 
duced into many schools to occupy some of the time previously 
wasted upon books. This drill may be truly called a great invention 
for the moral and physical improvement of the children of the 
poorer classes. It makes them orderly and manageable in school, 
amuses and exercises them in the hours not required for study, 
gives them strength and activity, habits of obedience, alacrity, and 
combined movement, which make them useful beyond their years 
to employers after they leave school ; and it imbues them early 
with tastes and training which carry many of them into the 
military and naval services, and will render those who prefer the 
arts of peace valuable as Volunteers. We quote from one of 
Mr. Chadwick’s witnesses :—‘ Recently, two youths who have 
entered cavalry regiments, returned to pay a visit to the school. 
The sight of them in their uniforms, with their spurs, created a 
pons sensation in the school.” In this passage we have the 

ey to a mode of treatment which might turn the majority of 
children of the classes which are sometimes called dangerous 
into brave defenders of the country to which they have been 
hitherto deemed a burden. It is only to be feared that the pro- 
cess is too easy for officials 40 condescend to try it. 


ACCURAOY, 


have read somewhere that a great man, or one who does 

his best to become a great man, should think nothing 
either too great or too small for him. No object should be too 
at for him as an end, while no detail should be too small for 
him as a possible means. We believe that this doctrine is true 
in morals, politics, literature, art, and everywhere else. In any 
one of these departments ideal perfection must always consist in 
& great conception accurately carried out in detail. This does 
not imply any minute and tedious attention to small points. Such 
attention may be necessary, or it may not. For instance, a 
drawing may be confessedly a rough sketch, showing merely 
the outline of the thing represented. Such a drawing is 
hot to be called inaccurate because it does not show what 
it does not profess to show—because a few strokes or a mere 
blotch stand for objects which might in themselves deserve 
hours of study. But it is inaccurate if it deviates, however 
slightly, from the truth of the outline which it does profess to 
show. No architectural drawings, for instance, are more accu- 
Tate than those of Mr. Petit, which show no detail at all, but 
which show what they do profess to show—the general outline 


and character of the building—more perfectly than they are 
shown in any other way. Or, again, a narrative is not inaccu- 
rate because it confines itself to the general aspect and to a few 
of the most striking points of the event recorded, and leaves out 
an infinity of details of every kind. But it is inaccurate if it 
deviates in the least degree from perfect exactness in any matter, 
great or small, which it does introduce, The number of details 
to be introduced intoa drawing or a narrative must depend upon 
circumstances which vary in almost every particular case. 
Sometimes it is fit and proper to tell everythng—sometimes we 
may pass with a very light foot over a vast field either of 
time or space. Our only point is, that whatever a man 
says, does, draws, or anything else should be accurate as far as it 
goes, and that it should not be received as an excuse for a faux 
a in composition, any more than in morals, that it is “a very 

ittle one.” The distinction is one important to be made, because 
people often confound accuracy with mere minuteness. Com- 
plaints of inaccuracy are often thought to be pedantic or hyper- 
critical because they are supposed to be merely complaints of the 
lack of minuteness. Now, minuteness—that is, the abundant 
statement of details—may be necessary or unnecessary, according 
to circumstances ; but accuracy—the exact statement of whatever 
is stated—is always necessary. It is mere lack of minuteness to 
draw a building so that the lines of its tracery cannot be dis‘in- 
guished. It is inaccuracy to show the lines of tracery as Geo- 
metrical when they really are Perpendicular. It is mere lack of 
minuteness to call a man vaguely an Eastern Christian, but it is 
inaccuracy to call him a Greek if he happens to be a Bulgarian. 

It is mere lack of minuteness to call a man generally a nobleman ; 
it is inaccuracy to call him an Earl if he happens to be only a 
Viscount. In all such cases, the mere lack of minuteness may be 
perfectly excusable if the author has no means of knowing, or if 
the distinction is of no importance to his subject. But the in- 
accuracy is in all cases blaweworthy. It is a man’s business to 
learn the exact truth, and to learn how to express it in exact 
language, before he ventures to make a direct and positive asser- 
tion about any matter, great or small, 

The habit of accuracy or of inaccuracy is one which runs 
through everything that a man says or does. To be constantly 
accurate is not a matter which, as some people seem to think, 
requires a constant and painful effort; it is essentially a habit. 
An accurate man is accurate without any trouble on his ag 
Accuracy of expression follows naturally upon habitual clear- 
ness of thought. A man who has got his mind in proper order, 
who knows what he does and what he does not know, will habi- 
tually express himself correctly. If minute knowledge be neces- 
sary, and if he possess it, his expressions will be accurate in every 
minute detail; but if his knowledge be quite general, his ex- 
pressions will still be accurate as far as they go. He will clearly 
express what he has got clearly in his mind, and what he does 
not know he will not talk about at all. And he will do all this 

uite naturally and without any effort, merely as a habit. And 
the habit will show itself in all kinds of forms. The man who is 
scrupulously accurate in the grammatical turn of his sentences, 
who is always correct as to names, places, and dates, will be 
ually accurate in keeping an appointment at the exact hour 
which is agrees upon ; he will be particular in paying his own 
debts ~o the uttermost farthing, and he will be at least better 
leased in his own mind if what is due to him be paid with the 
ke scrupulousness. 

Accuracy in narration is often taken to be the same as truth 
in narration. And undoubtedly a really truthful man—one who 
loves truth in all things, small and great—will always be accurate. 
Carelessness and confusion of thought and expression, though 
widely different from conscious lying, do really imply a certain 
insensibility to the paramount necessity of truth in everything. 
But a man may be scrupulously accurate in the points of whie 
we are mainly speaking, and yet his narrative may be far from 
truthful, either because he wilfully violates truth, or because 
his tale is unconsciously coloured by his prejudices. Accuracy, 
as the name implies, is habitual care. fits opposite is neither 
wilful invention, nor the unfair colouring which is the result of 
prejudice, but that carelessness of expression which is commonly 
the result of muddle-headedness. The clearness of thought 
which produces habitual accuracy is of course a natural gift, or 
presupposes a natural gift, but there is no natural gift whi 
cultivation does more to strengthen, or which neglect does more 
to weaken. Muddle-headedness, and its consequence, inaccuracy, 
are often quite as much the result of mere habitual -negligenee 
and slovenliness of thought, which of course might be avoided, 
as of any natural defect which cannot. Inaccuracy, ther 
is morally blameworthy. 

Muddle-headedness is something quite different from mere 
ignorance. Of course the best-informed and most clear-headed 
man will constantly come across things, even in his own range of 
subjects, which he does not know. When this happens, he will 
hold his peace about them till he does know—he will learn about 
them as soon as he can—and what he does learn he. will earry 
clearly in his head and will be able to express with accuracy. 
Muddle-headedness is quite consistent with a great deal of know- 
ledge, at any rate with a great deal of time-and labour given to 
attempts at acquiring knowledge. But the various facts are all 
eonfused in the man’s brain; the names, dates, persons, places 
are all there, but nothing is in its right place; they come out 
anyhow, one instead of the ae when they are not wanted. 
A slight connexion of idea, a slight- resemblance in sound, is 
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enough to make such a man ye of one amy or place when 
he means another, and when he would probably at once see his 
mistake if anybody pointed it out. For instance, Dr. R. Vaughan 
made Pertinar be led in triumph by L. Zmilius Paullus, and 
when one or two of his critics pointed out the absurd blunder, 
he quietly put Perseus among the errata. Now we cannot be- 
lieve the printer had anything to do with it, neither do we believe 
that Dr. Vaughan seriously a that Pertinax was King of 
Macedonia. It is simply that Dr. Vaughan had got the two 
names running in his head; both began with Per; it was a 
chance which came out first, and the wrong one happened to 
come. Dr. Vaughan did not, like an accurate man, feel the 
mistake as soon as he had made it; he did feel it as soon as it 
was pointed out to him; only he rather unfairly tried to throw 
the blame on the innocent printer. : 

As the general habit of accuracy runs through everything, so 
the particular habit of lite accuracy runs through every 
branch of composition, and affects every detail. Take Lord 
Macaulay, for instance. The graver faults with which he is 
charged, of exaggeration, omission, and the like, do not bear on 
our present subject; they are, at all events, not the result of 
carelessness, or muddle-headedness. In point of composition, 
Lord Macaulay was one of the most accurate of writers. 
Every sentence is grammatically perfect ; every word is used 
in its strict and exact sense; every place, person, name, title 
is accurately described. The writer's care extends itself even 
to matters which most ple leave to the printer’s devil; 
the punctuation, the spelling, the use of a capital or a small 
letter, are all done according to a principle. There is nothing 
slovenly or careless; no foreign words, no foreign idioms, no 
foreign spelling, no barbarisms like “the Count d’Avaux,” the 
“Duce de Beaufort,” and such like gems of the Court Circular ; 
every sentence, every word, every letter is good and accurate 
English. But there is no reason to suppose that Lord Macaulay’s 
perfect accuracy involved greater labour or effort than the most 
slovenly and ungrammatical style. Whenthe habit of accuracy was 
once acquired, it was no doubt perfectly easy to him to write 
accurately, and indeed the difficulty would have lain the other 
way. Take, again, another great historian. Bishop Thirlwall, 
with none of Lord Macaulay’s brilliancy, is almost as accurate in 
mere composition ; and in accuracy of detail as to facts, references, 
everything, in short, he comes nearer to infallibility than any 
other man. One may not always accept his conclusions, or 
rather, sometimes his want of conclusions, but that is nota ques- 
tion of accuracy. Bishop Thirlwall, if not always right, is at 
least never wrong; it would probably be impossible to find eight 
slips of the very smallest kind in the course of his eight volumes. 
Mr. Grote, on the other hand, with far more of original genius, 
as he has not the same unerring and impartial judgment, has not 
the same unerring accuracy of detail. The reader of both will 

robably learn more from Mr. Grote on the whole; but by Mr. 
Brote he may often be led astray on particular points—by Bishop 

Thirlwall never. Take, again, a fourth—one of the most illus- 
trious of living writers. Dean Milman is inferior to no man in 
extent of reading, in soundness of judgment, in the truthfulness 
of his general pictures, and in the clear and vigorous effect of his 
style. But in detail he is constantly inaccurate. His sentences 
are continually confused and ungrammatical, and he is full of 
slips as to names, persons, titles, and so forth. Thus, we re- 
member, without turning to the book, his suggesting that a man, in 
the sixth or seventh century, called Delphinus, may have been so 
called as being a native of Dauphiny ; and, in another place, he 
mixes together Richard I., King ot England, and his nephew, 
Richard, King of the Romans. This is simple inaccuracy—a 
moment’s thought would have hindered the mistake. But in truth, 
as the world goes, inaccuracy is the rule—accuracy is the excep- 
tion. We expect inaccuracy, and only complain when we get 
nothing else. As things go, Dean Milman’s merits purchase him 
a sort of right to be inaccurate now and then if he pleases. 
We will take a sudden and yet not an unnatural leap from 
accuracy and inaccuracy to accuracy and inaccuracy in 
a small point of practical life. But it exactly illustrates the 
general principle. We should like to know the exact proportion 
of mankind who take the trouble to address and post their letters 
accurately. People will address their letters to wrong post-towns, 
or no post-towns at all. They will put in counties (sometimes 
wrong counties), when they are specially asked not to put any. 
They will leave them out when they are oe pe | to distinguish 
two towns of the same name. In the case of London letters they 
will put anything rather than the initials of the district; a 
suburban address will end with ‘‘ Surrey,” “ Middlesex,” “Essex,” 
anything but S.W. or N.E.—to say nothing of the famous letter 
immortalized in the Postal Guide, which was directed to 
Belgravia and went to Belgrade. Then, again, people will post 
their letters at wrong times, and wonder that they do not go 
right ; they will wax indignant if they do not receive answers on 
the second day from places which their letters only reach on 
that day ; they will give a stranger a wrong Christian name, a 
‘wrong surname, and a wrong titie, and feel injured at their letter 
being returned through the Dead Letter Office. These are just 
the sort of people who, if they took to writing history, would 
jumble together Pertinax and Perseus. 

One word more for the benefit of one very important class. 
How is it that so many of the clergy cannot, or will not, read 
accurately what they find in their prayer-books? We are not 
talking of ceremonial questions, which may involve conscience 


one way or the other, but simply of reading what is printed in 
the book. Surely, it is as easy to say, ‘“‘ Here endeth the First 
Lesson,” as to say, “‘ Thus endeth the First Lesson,” especiall 
when the form in the book is sense and the form which peop! 
substitute for it is nonsense. The object of the announcement is 
not to call attention to the way in which the First Lesson ends, but 
simply to the fact that it is ended. Then hardly one clergyman 
in ten can give out a lesson properly when the lesson does not 
coincide with a chapter. A simple and rational form is given, 
but every sort of nonsense is substituted for it. ‘“ Here beginneth 
part of such a chapter,” “‘ Here beginneth such a chapter from 
such a verse,” or “to such a verse,” as it may be—or sometimes, 
more grandiloquently, “The First Lesson appointed for this 
morning service” is so and so. Ina more solemn matter, a large 
proportion of the clergy read the first petition of the Litany as 
if the Latin were ‘* Pater Deus Celorum,” instead of “ Pater de 
Celis Deus ;” and some go the length of pronouncing its last 
words as if “ miserable sinners” were the vocative case—a form 
of idolatry worse than the invocation of saints. Then, men who 
we suppose have learned the Greek alphabet help us to such 
horrible sounds as Timétheiis, sometimes giving us Neréiis by 
way of compensation ; and a certain Urbanus, whdse name the 
translator happened to write Urbane, is universally turned into 
a woman, just as Mr. W. C. Hazlitt turned Alexios and Manuel 
Comnenus. But, once within the walls of the sanctuary, examples 
press so thick upon us that we have nothing to do but to draw 
in. To all—writers of histories, painters of pictures, posters of 
letters, and ministers of Divine service—we would only say, Be 
accurate, and as a means thereto, think before you speak, write; 
act, or even announce the conclusion of the First Lesson. 


CAPE WRATH AND ITS OLD ROCKS. 


HAT bold and blunt promontory which marks the extreme 
northern limits of the western coast of Scotland will hence- 

forth form a beacon for the geologist, as it has heretofore for the 
tempest-tossed mariner. Oft in bygone days has the h: 
Norseman steered his bark athwart the Cape of Wrath, a 
gliding under its cliffs, furled his sail in one of the bays or loughs 
which indent the coast. The old name, ‘ Rath,” modernized into 
“Wrath,” is of Scandinavian origin; and these bold pirates had 
made many a successful descent and planted many a colony on 
the northern isles and coast of Scotland long before their coun- 
trymen under William of Normandy landed on the southern 
shores of England and gained the battle of Hastings. Mae- 
Culloch, in his Travels, gives a graphic picture of this headland. 
Southward of the Cape, lofty cliffs of red sandstone line the 
shore, and on their horizontal ledges armies of auks and puffins 
range themselves, their white plumage showing against the sand- 
stone like banks of daisies or flakes of snow. Farther to the 
north, the sandstone gives b prone to gneiss with granite veins; 
and a material better suited to resist the impetuous attacks of 
the ocean on this salient point nature could scarcely have selected. 
Broken into spiry and pinnacled masses, around whose bases the 
white foam ever surges and chafes, the gneiss rock presents a 
rugged and serried front to the breakers; while Cape Wrath 
itself, the extreme point of land, stands boldly out into the waves, 
and raises its noble brow to a height of 400 feet. 

Cape Wrath bears the whole brunt of the North Atlantic when 
its breakers are impelled by the prevalent north-west winds, and 
dash themselves with impetuous fury at the base of its rugged cliffs. 
It is one of the few points along the western coast of Britain which 
lie unprotected from the attacks of its restless foe. While the 
Hebrides form a breakwater for the western coast of Scotland, 
and Ireland is interposed as a barrier to England and Wales, the 
Atlantic stretches in one uninterrupted expanse from Cape Wrath 
to Iceland and Greenland, and the majestic wave pursues its 
course without an obstacle till it breaks with a force capable of 
propelling masses of rock several tons in weight against the 
schistose crags of this part of the coast. Inland from the coast, 
the land rises into stern and lofty mountain ranges, generally 
presenting their steepest flanks to the westward—those flanks 
against which at a period pre-historic indeed, but geologically very 
recent, the Atlantic chated and foamed, while many an iceberg 
was stranded against them, or grated heavily over what was 
then the bed of the sea, but now dry land. Yet more, the 
mountains themselves were clad in perennial snows, and glaciers 
descended into the sea, giving birth to bergs of ice. The proofs 
of this are abundant. The surface of the rocks of the lower 
ground are ice-worn and grooved, while erratic boulders scattered 
over the country are conspicuous monuments of an era which may 
be called the “iron age” of geologic history. The mountains of 
Sutherlandshire attain considerable altitudes. Ben Spoinne (or 
Spuinne) rises 2565 feet above the sea; Ben Hope, 3040; 
Stack, 2363; and Ben More Assynt rears its huge, rugged back 
to an elevation of 3231 feet, according to one authority, and 3235 
according to another. 

The difficulties of prosecuting geological investigations in this 
land of cloud and storm are not inconsiderable. During a great 
we of the year the mists envelope the higher elevations, or 

escend, and involve the whole region in gloom. Felting rains, 
driving from the north-west, rhe 9 the traveller, and render it 
impossible to sketch, make observations, or take notes of the 


phenomena which surround him. Added to this, there is little 
accommodation for man or beast; and the most enthusiastic 
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logist is fain to push onward to more hospitable climes.* 

‘o these circumstances it. is in some measure owing that the 
true age and stratigraphical succession of the rocks of’ this part 
of the Highlands have, down to the present time, been, not only 
undetermined, but actually mistaken. Whether the mountain 
fogs are altogether chargeable with the error, we will not un- 
dertake to determine; but all the geologists who visited this 
coast, from Dr. MacCulloch, who sketched its granitic veins, 
down to those who may have wandered there in 1857, failed to 
discover that its rocks are much more ancient than those of the 
rest of Scotland, and as old as any yet discovered on the face of 
the globe. 

We can recal the time when the Silurian slates and limestones 
of Wales, with their peculiar marine forms of life, were con- 
sidered as the very Roman period of British geological history ; 
but no sooner had our minds sought repose in the contemplation 
of a period so far remote, than we were startled by the announce- 
ment of a still more ancient system of rocks which, in the 
west and north of Cambria, the Cambridge Professor had 
traced through several thousands of feet without finding a 
bottom. So ancient are these Cambrian rocks, that as we examine 
them downwards the evidences of marine life dwindle to a few 
insignificant zoophytes, and years of research have failed to 
disclose any organism of a higher grade than the Oldhamia an- 
tiqua.t In these purple slates, sandstones and conglomerates, 
we seemed to have reached the azoic period of the earth’s in- 
fancy, if, indeed, such a period can be supposed to have existed ; 
and the question was often discussed—how far downwards still 
do these old rocks extend, and on what do they repose? In the 
discovery of fragments of quartz, slate, and several other kinds 
of rock in these Cambrian sandstones, Professor Ramsay was led 
to infer the existence of land still more ancient—perhaps a con- 
tinent which occupied the present bed of the Atlantic, composed 
of materials similar to those of the British highlands themselves. 
Meanwhile an English geologist, the pioneer of science and civi- 
lization amongst the backwoods and Jakes of Canada, had actually 
lighted upon, not exactly the pre-Cambrian continent, but a tract 
of its contemporaneous sea-bed. ‘The continent whose existence 
a modern Columbus had demonstrated was doubtless not far 
remote, but little did we Britons imagine that it lay near our 
own shores. 

The name of Sir William Logan will descend to posterity as 
the discoverer of the most ancient formation as yet known on 
the face of the globe. Using the prerogative of a discoverer, he 
has given the title of “Laurentian System” to a series of 
metamorphic rocks—composed of gneiss, with bands of marble, 
and of a greater thickness than 10,000 feet—which he found 
underlying the “ Potsdam Sandstone” on the banks of Lake 
Huron. These schistose rocks are highly contorted—and, upon 
their-up-tilted edges the Potsdam sandstone reposes in nearly 
horizontal beds. Now this sandstone is the American represen- 
tative of the Cambrian rocks of Britain. We have reached 
its base, indeed, but only to find ourselves as hopelessly removed 
from that “ beginning” in which we believe on the highest 
authority. The farther we descend the abyss of time, the more 
sag eam the bottom, and we renounce the attempt to plumb 
its depths. 

To Semen the Laurentian Rocks in Britain, to revolutionize 
our preconceived opinions regarding the geological structure of 
the Scottish Highlands, to open out a new and more ancient 
chapter in British Geology, was a golden opportunity for some 
young geologist to win his spurs—such an opportunity as is, alas, 
daily becoming more rare. In the earlier days of the science, 
the great men who have laid its foundations had before them a 
new and wide-spread field, and it only required that which they 
possessed—strength of limb, massive mental calibre, indomit- 
able energy, crowned by a warm love of nature, to insure grand 
Tesults. ‘The geology of our day is a science of details, invalu- 
able, indeed, but deprived of that freshness which rendered the 
first glimpses of its truths so captivating to the imagination. 
The discovery of the Laurentian Rocks would have made a 
name for any man, but the old knight who made Siluria his own 
has stept forward and grasped the spolia opima. 

If we cast our eyes over any geological map of Scotland, con- 
fining our attention to that portion lying north and west of the 
Caledonian Canal, the arrangement of the mineral masses will be 
found marked somewhat as follows :—The mountain chain stretch- 
ing from the Sound of Mull to the north coast is shown to con- 
sist of slaty rocks—such as gneiss, mica slate, chlorite slate, and 
clay slate. Skirting the coast, and lying at the eastern base of 
this mountain range, the old red sandstone forms a belt stretching 
from the Moray Firth to the Orkneys. Crossing the mountain 
Tange towards the western coast, we again find a band of red 
sandstone and conglomerate, reposing on gneissose rocks; also 
coloured old red sandstone, as if they formed a littoral zone of 
the same age as the red sandstones and conglomerates of the 

astern coast. It is the age of this red sandstone, with its sub- 
Ordinate gneiss, and their position with reference to the meta- 


* Dr. MacCulloch states, as the result of his experience in 1824, that “to 
traverse Sutherlandshire in any direction is to undergo hunger and fatigue, 
Tain and wind, and bog, and misery, and disappointment.” Great improve- 
ment has, however, taken place since his day, and especially through the 
energy uf the present noble proprietor of the district. 

t If we except some remarkable, but rather unintelligible markings and 
forms, found by Mr. Salter amungst the Cambrian slates of the Longmynd 
Mountain in North Wales. 


morphic slates of the central mountain range, which has been 
misapprehended by all geologists from the days of MacCulloch 
down to the year 1857. Hugh Miller, the poet of the Old Red 
Sandstone of the Eastern coast, had, doubtless, contemplated 
these red sandstones and conglomerates of the opposite 

and called them his own. Little blame to him, for the same 
sections had deceived observers of greater experience in disen- 
tangling and arranging the rocks of mountainous tracts. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the visit of the future expounder 
of the true relations of these rock-masses was not the first he had 
paid to this region. a 

An examination of some remarkable fossils, discovered by Mr. 
Peach, an officer of the Coast Guard, extracted from the lime- 
stone of Durness, led Sir R. Murchison to suspect that “there 
was something rotten in the state of Denmark”—that the strata 
in which they had been found imbedded was of older date than 
had previously been supposed. The analogy of these fossils 
with similar forms from the Lower Silurian rocks of North 
America was pointed out by Mr. Salter, and has led to the belief 
that the Lower Silurian fauna of Scotland and America are more 
closely allied than that of the same periods in Wales and Scot- 
land—a most startling and unexpected result. Impressed with 
the belief that something yet remained to be found out along 
the western seaboard, Sir k. Murchison a portion of the 
summer of 1858 in revisiting this scene of his earlier labours, 
and with this result—that he has succeeded in establishing the 
existence of a succession of rocks referable to the Laurentian, 
Cambrian, and Lower Silurian formations, over the region 
lying to the north-west of the Caledonian Canal. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a detailed account of 
those various rocks. Referring the reader to the original me- 
moirs,* we shall present merely a rapid sketch of the series in 
ascending order—that order which nature herself has adopted. 
The oldest and fundamental rock is the Laurentian gneiss, 
forming the greater part of the coast from ~ Wrath to Locl 
Inver, and nearly the whole of the Island of Lewis. This 
gneiss is intensely crystalline, and traversed by veins and = 4 
of granite. Though highly contorted, its horizontal trend, or 
strike, is from south-east to north-west—a direction transverse to 
that of all the formations of more recent age which compose the 
Scottish Highlands. Resting in nearly horizontal beds—on the up- 
turned edges of this old gneiss—the red sandstone and conglome- 
rate of the Cambrian period next succeeds. Its base is a conglome- 
rate of gneissose pebbles—and therelations of this formation to the 
Laurentian gneiss appear to have been those of a shingle-beach 
accumulating over and around the coast of a land surface which 
had been elevated from beneath the ocean. A great break in 
time is marked by the junction of the gneiss and conglomerate, 
for the discordance is as complete as it is ble to conceive 
between formations removed from each o' by 
feet of inte strata. 

Between the Cambrian Sandstone and the basement beds of 
the Lower Silurian strata there is another break—a mark of 
physical changes in the bed of the sea between the close of the 
one period and the commencement of the other. Nevertheless, 
in North Wales these two formations pass into each other by an 
apparently uninterrupted sequence ; and with the horizon of the 
Io a ees the first traces of Mollusca appear. While the bed 
of the sea slowly subsided over the region of Wales, that of 
Scotland—or at least its northern part—was subjected to mighty 
elevatory movements, and the denudation of a vast amount of 
its mass, to such an extent that the quartz rocks of the Lower 


Silurian age repose on the upturned and eroded ends of the beds. 
These Old Sandstones assume many noble and stri features 
along the mountain ranges which border the coast. Sir R. 


Murchison remarks, “they nowhere advance more than a few 
miles eastward into the interior of the mainland, but they form 
the mountain of Queenaig in Assynt, particularly along fine 
escarpment between its summit and the Kyle of Strom, where 
they repose in striking unconformability upon the old am 

are covered, also unconformably, by the quartz rock of the Lower 
Silurian age.” 

A vast series of strata now succeed, following each other with- 
out any of those breaks and discordances which are observable 
in the relations of the more ancient rocks ; while they also differ 
in producing unmistakeable evidences of marine life. The lowest 

consist of quartz rock, with Annelides ; this is succeeded 

crystalline limestone, this again a second band of quartz ani 
limestone, with Mollusca. The dip under a series of gneissic 
and micaceous flagstones and slates, of great but unknown thick- 
ness. ‘The whole of these are probably referable to the Lower 
Silurian period. All these rocks are highly metamorphosed. The 
quartz rocks were sandstones; the gueiss and mica slates and 
crystalline limestones have undergone great alterations, under 
the influence of internal heat; but the old Cambrian sandstone 
which lies at the base of them all is a unchanged. No 
explanation has yet been offered of a phenomenon so remarkable. 

he conclusions arrived at by Sir Rk. Murchison have not been 
allowed to pass unquestioned. On the contrary, more than one 
opponent has arisen to defend the old doctrines. The views of 
Sir Roderick, however, stand not only upon his own testimony, 
but on that of several most competent witnesses who have re- 
cently visited the same scenes. They are harmonious in them- 


* Journal of the G London. Vols xv. and xvi, with 
ecological Society of xv 
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selves, and they stand upon the evidence of a large and closely- 
examined array of vertical sections which nature has opened up 
on the flanks of her mountains, the sides of her ravines, and the 
cliffs of her sea-coasts. 


THEATRICAL COMMONPLACES. 


FB tec circumstances, we should no more look to a 
modern comedy for a social proposition worthy of an hour’s 
sojourn in the memory than for an explanation of the comet that 
a few weeks ago so unhandsomely astonished the scientific world. 
However, even pearls may be found in 5 ag places, and we 
can fairly record that, in anew comedy by Mr. Edmund Falconer, 
now acted at the Lyceum, a morsel of sound doctrine is pro- 
pounded which is worthy of meditation. After four acts, mainly 
occupied with the inculcation of the most unquestionable ethical 
truths, the author seems to have awakened to the suspicion that 
much of the discourse uttered by his virtuous personages might 
possibly be called “ twaddle.” few, when the writer of fiction 
expects an adversary in the actual world, he will do well to anti- 
cipate his attacks by putting the opinions he is likely to advance 
into the mouth of an imaginary personage, who may be de- 
molished with all facility. There is nothing Quixotic in this 
proceeding. A real giant is looming in the distance, but, as he sees 
the windmill successfully attacked, he wisely avoids the contest. 
This line of policy has been most oustenateliy adopted by Mr. 
Falconer. The least estimable personage in the play takes upon 
himself the utterance of the opinions that may be entertained 
by those who dislike moral commonplaces. ou may teach 
people to think of nothing but money, or to do without it, or to 
cheat their creditors, or to commit any sort of peccadillo, and 
you will receive applause ; but if you tell people to be good, you 
will be voted a bore. To this effect speaks the worldly-wise 
man of the piece, who is meant to be in the wrong. His views 
are at once opposed by an old gentleman who is intended fora 
model of probity, and who remarks that moral commonplaces, 
however often repeated, are not only liked by the bulk of man- 
kind, but constitute the stock of practical wisdom by which the 
multitude is governed. This theory is advanced just in the 
right place, is couched in the most lucid terms, and is the 
happiest defence of the play itself against the objections of those 
men of the world among the audience who have grown weary 
of contemplating an elaborate copy of actual life which is so 
singularly unlike the original. They are desired to reflect that 
there may, after all, be a point of view which, though not theirs, 
is that of a body far surpassing them in number; and that such 
is the case is amply proved by the manifest delight with which 
Mr. Falconer’s come’y has been witnessed by a crowded audience, 
and the special approbation which has been bestowed upon his 
enunciation of moral truths. 

The plaudits of a theatrical public, when they denote not 
merely the admiration of talent, but the approval of sentiments, 
may be taken as avery fair index of the moral theory enterteined 
by a people. ‘“ Man,” says Schiller, “is never so much in 
earnest as when he plays,” and the reason is obvious. While we 
are engaged in our particular business, we are exposed to the 
influence of a thousand selfish considerations, which may or may 
not harmonize with our broad principles of right ; but when, as 
téaders of a novel or spectators at a play, we are witnesses of a 
series of events which cannot possibly affect our private interests, 
our notions of right and wrong will be manifested in a state of 
the utmost purity. The astute-looking man in the pit, who 
bursts out into such rapturous applause on hearing some trite 
maxim in favour of common honesty, may be even more in the 
habit of outwitting his neighbour than the supercilious exqui- 
site who wonders that such twaddle can produce a sensation. 
But at all events we may rest assured that his moral theory is 
sound, however he may fail in reducing it to practice. This 
er is well illustrated 4 Eugéne Sue in one of the few 

armless chapters of Les Mystéres de Paris. A number of 
thieves and murderers, assernbled together in prison, are amused 
with a tale in which retributive justice is severely administered. 
They listen with breathless attention till they tome to the cata- 
Strophe, and though they are all criminals themselves, they give 
vent to a murmur of satisfaction when they find that innocence 
is rescued and wickedness punished. 

The personages in the new play who represent Mr. Falconer’s 
éthical views are a young Irish lady and her uncle, who are as 
similar as possible to each other in the habit of speaking their 
minds freely, regardless of those restraints which are usually 
imposed on the conversation of civilized beings. The lady has 
been married to an ardent lover, under circumstances which will 
remind everybody of the Yelverton case, and, discovering the 
illegality of the union as soon as she has left the altar, flies from 
her home to avoid the miseries of an equivocal position. Her 
lover, who meant to act in perfectly geod faith, is at first driven 
to distraction by her flight, and for a short time busies himself 
in endeavouring to discover the place of her retreat; but three 
years (which elapse between two of the acts) prove more than 
sifficient to heal his wound, and he begins to reflect that he is 
well quit of a mat¢h ‘which, after all, would have been little 
better than a mésalliance. The lady, who in the meanwhile has 
become a wealthy heiress, and has found her lover at the house 
ofe relative, accidentally becomes acquainted with the change in 

is sentiments, and resolves to commenge Bet ork of conquest 
anew. Her name and position being Fadel 3 


wig suffices to destroy her identity with the rustic girl of Western 
Ireland, and she appears to the fickle swain as an entirely new 
person. Her victory is rapid and complete. She drives a rival 
with contumely from the field, wins the heart of the wanderer, 
and holds it so fast, that even when the wig is gone, the treasure 
is still secure. 

Now, it is to the manner in which this character is “ written up” 
that the success of the piece is to be attributed. Geraldine, as 
she is called, is a capital stage personage, pre-eminently fitted to 
delight that large class which accepts as truthful any picture of 
life that is presented ina playhouse. She is ardent in love as 
an Héloise ; she is a “ good hater,” worthy in that respect of the 
admiration of Dr. Johnson; she can roll off a moral speech or a 
passionate avowal in style most grandiloquent ; she is mistress of 
a species of repartee that renders her certain of victory in every 
verbal contest. Terrible, indeed, is her strength when she sits 
in a drawing-room surrounded by the doomed representatives of 
frivolity and convention. Without distinction of sex these are 
slaughtered by her ever-potent tongue, and woe to the luckless 
wretch who attempts to soften her by a compliment, for a wither. 
ing insult is his only reward. How would a French dramatist, 
whose unmarried young ladies are either nonentities or amiable 
idiots, stare to behold Geraldine wielding wit and wisdom with 
an audacity to which even a jeune veuve would not aspire P 

Mrs. Charles Young, to whom this important character is 
assigned, plays it with all the force that is required, and so dis- 
tinct is her articulation that not a word escapes the ear of the 
audience. And truly refreshing is it to watch the delight with 
which the sharp repartees of this lady and the blunt remarks of . 
her uncle are listened to by attentive masses. What does it 
matter to three-fourths of the pit, that Geraldine is conducti 
herself in a manner which the laws of refined society pre 
render simply impossible? Of those laws they know little, and 
that little they are not inclined to respect. They are vaguely 
aware that, according to a certain conventional code, their own 
manners would be considered vulgar by an exclusive set of 
people, whom they probably call “swells ;” and to expect them 
to reverence this code, which seems expressly framed to humiliate 
them, and does not rest upon any obvious moral principle, would 
be to exact too much from human nature. If in real drawin 
rooms ‘‘swells” and “ puppies” are not to be put down with 
impunity, so much greater is the need for an artificial drawing. 
room where, on payment of a shiling or two, people may see 
rude honesty trampling under foot the fetters of convention, 
The street-passengers of a Christian London look on with 
approval when the arch enemy of mankind falls beneath the 
cudgel of Punch, but the humane captain of the slaver who had 
the drama performed for the amusement of his negroes took care 
that Satan should be victorious, in compliment to the sable hue, 

On the whole, we are disposed to regard the evident satisfaction 
with which Mr. Falconer’s moral tuition is received as an index 
of a healthy state of feeling among the middle classes. They 
evidently like to be told that there is such a motive as disinte- 
rested love, and that this motive may be worthily allowed to 

revail against mere mundane considerations—that men are to 
le measured by their intrinsic goodness more than by their 
conformity to the laws of fashion—that plain truth is superior to 
falsehood—that a contract made in good faith will be bindin 
upon an honourable man, even though it prove to be invalida 
by some legal flaw. Nothing can be more trite than these pro 
positions, or less replete with instruction to the more thoughtful 
of mankind. But the acknowledgment of their soundness by & 
multitude of people who are mainly concerned in getting a lives 
lihood, and wks have no time to waste on moral theories, shows 
that the broad maxims which render virtue possible are still 
respected. The man who is aware that parallel lines will never 
meet is not on that account a great geometrician, but, neverthe- 
less, he is right as far as he goes. So, when we turn from a pisy 
like Les Effrontés, in which the moral rectitude of living wi 
another man’s wife is evidently assumed as a commonplace that 
will pass without question, to Mr. Falconer’s Woman, or Love 
against the World, and the audience who applaud it, we are 
inclined to thank our stars that the people of London are not as 
the people of Paris. A commonplace on the side of virtue is 
better than a commonplace on the side of vice; and a man who 
is struck with admiration at hearing that ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy” is in a more hopeful condition than one who is ¢ 
with the information that La propriété c'est le vol. 


REVIEWS. 


IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER.* 


i ie history of Ireland is a very melancholy one; but it is 
also a very encouraging one. For it is an instance—and the 
only instance that has hitherto been known—of an inveterate 
y mean between the dominant part of an empire and a depen- 
ency, so bitter, 80 long, and apparently so hopeless, being healed 
at last. And—what is even more important as a political les-on— 
the quarrel has not been closed from the pressure of superior 
strength, or from the unforeseen working of fortunate or cone, 
rable accident, but it has visibly yielded to the calculated am 


* Trish History and Irish Character. By Goldwin Smith. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and J. Parker. 1861. 
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intended influences of justice, generosity, and good sense. The 
quarrel between England ph Ireland was more cruel, more 
exasperated by great wrongs on either side, more difficult to 
adjust, than the quarrel between Austria and Lombardy, or 
between Austria and Hungary ; and it was one of much longer 
standing. The contrasts of character and of moral standard, 
the scorn and mutual hatred, the distrust, and the shrinking 
from amalgamation and equality, were not greater between Turks 
and Greeks, or Russians and Poles; and in the longest instance 
they had not continued half the time. There was everything 
present which makes a quarrel last—opposition of rai ion, 
race, temperament, customs, manners, ideas of property. There 
was difference in civilization and wealth, inequality of strength, 
great but not great enough to be decisive, and all that tempts 
one side to trust to force alone, and tempts the other not to give 
up resistance. The generation which now menages public affairs 
saw this quarrel, if not at its fiercest and bloodiest, at least in 
as threatening and difficult a stage as it ever reached in its lon, 
history. And it sees it now laid to rest—the causes of peli 
if not entirely taken away, at least so greatly lessened and 
mitigated as to make Ireland scarcely more difficult to govern 
than Yorkshire, and the two kingdoms showing little more trace 
of their old alienation and hatreds than if they had been united 
since the Conquest. And this great reconciliation has been 
effected, late in time—perhaps at the last moment—simply by 
being just, and by making the prejudices of centuries in favour 
of repression give way to that most trying but most safe ven- 
ture, the venture of acknowledging other men’s rights, when 
they are rights, against ourselves. 

The history of this long quarrel has been sketched rapidly, but 
in a masterly way, by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The special feature 
of his essay is the attempt to treat the subject in a large spirit of 
justice. 1t is hard to exaggerate the calamities and the mis- 
government of Ireland; and as each party held the other respon- 
sible for the evils which both but too clearly saw, the accusations 
on each side have been bitter and unmeasured. And, in truth, 
on each side have been great crimes; but besides these great 
crimes there have been, beyond the control of either, great mis- 
fortunes. Mr, Goldwin Smith does not disguise or extenuate 
the crimes of Irish history ; but he asks that a fair account may 
be taken of the misfortunes which none could help. And he 
insists on these misfortunes—misfortunes to the governing race 
quite as much as to the subject one—not in order to make them 
an excuse for wrong or cruelty, but to show the part they had in 
the creation of that calamitous and evil state of things which the 
passions of both parties set down exclusively to deliberate wicked- 
ness. He aims at showing that it is not necessary to assume 
against the Irish people an inherent viciousness or unfitness for 
association with a civilized Empire and with Christian fellow- 
citizens ; nor against the English people a selfish and insidious 
policy of degradation and ruin, in order to account for the failures 
and shame of Irish history. A just review of it will show how 
much general causes, acting indirectly, or modified in their effect 
on Ireland according to its peculiar circumstances, baffled the 
efforts of the good, and multiplied the power of the bad—took 
away checks on mischief which were powerful elsewhere, and 
left a sting and poison in political errors and their remedies 
which more fortunate nations escaped or outlived. He invites 
those who write a history of Ireland to regard it from a higher and 
more er gy emt point of view than those who have dwelt, 
with truth, but with only partial truth, on English or Irish 
wrongs; to “cultivate the charities of history ;” and fairly to 
distinguish, on one side and on the other, what was inevitable from 
what was under man’s control—what were the general tendencies 
and habits of the time, from what were the characteristic acts of 
men, and parties, and Courts. 

An Englishman reads with perfect equanimity the boastful in- 
scriptions, which at Falaise and the mouth of the Dives, record 
the Conquest of England by the Normans. An Irishman thinks, 
or used to think a short time ago, of their conquest of Ireland, 
which he whimsically misealls the Saxon conquest, with feelings 
of irritation. ‘The different charaeter of the conquest lies at the 
foundation of the futures of the two countries, and of the 
singularly different feelings with which it is regarded in each. 
A conquest of race by race, in both instances, and in both pro- 
ductive of cruel distress, it was complete in England, and con- 
querors and conquered blended into one nation, in which the 
conquerors were simply the best blood and the acknowledged 
leaders. In Ireland, the case was different. The broad sea 
limited the numbers and the communications of the conquerors ; 
and the land was wide. Their conquest was partial and their 
occupancy confined to a few towns and a strip of coast. The 
men who in England welded together the English nation were 
too far off, and had too many other things to do, to exert their 
influence successfully in Ireland. The Normans found, too, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith points out, the native Irish at a much earlier 
and more primitive stage of civilization than the Anglo-Saxons 
of England. Modern ideas of law and property were already 
firmly fixed in England, while in Ireland the idea of the sept, 
With its half savage notions of family and property, was still 
dominant. There was too great an interval, moral and local, be- 
tween Norman and Irish. The conquerors kept their ground, 
and on their own ground exhibited the fragmentary image of 
English feudalism ; but it was a coarsé and poor image, with 
much mischief for the present and no promise for the future, 


without the king at the head of it, cut off from the fellowship of 
the main body, and unfitted to lay the foundations of law 
political order, as it did in England. It laid, instead, the foun- 
dation of the “fatal system of ascendancy "—a system, under 
which “the dominant party were paid for their services in keep- 
ing down rebels by a monopoly of power and emolument, and 
thereby strongly tempted to take care that there should always 
be rebels to keep down.” The English “ Pale,” a hostile set 
ment, kept up the contrast of a superior and an inferior race ; 
and the superior race, while it retained its pride and selfishness, 
learned in addition the seductive vices of the inferior one, and 
was half dragged down to its lower level of civilization. 

In this partial character of the Norman conquest, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith sees the original source of the calamities of Ireland— 
calamities in which Bogland had her full share. But, as he 
points out, it ‘‘was an accident of history, for which the descen- 
dants of the two races are as little res ble as they are for 
the accident of geology.” It was, as far as we can see, in- 
evitable that Ireland should follow England in falling to the 
Norman conquerors ; it was unfortunately inevitable also that 
the conquest should be made under entirely different conditions. 
“We do not,” as he says, ‘‘ take its criminality from injustice, nor 
its sting from suffering, when we show that any particular event 
is part of a more general movement of history ; but we transfer 
the subject to a calmer region of discussion, and disarm special 
resentment, at least in reasonable minds.” In this spirit he goes 
on to point out how, given this fixed and fatal condition of the 
two races, both became the victims—often, even in their most 
terrible excesses, much more to be pitied than condemned—of 
the great movements of European change. The wars of religion 
which followed tlie Reformation, those between liberty and 
absolutism which followed in the days of the Stuarts and Louis 
XIV., and the democratic wars of the French Revolution, found 
Ireland but too well predisposed to feel and yield to their impulse. 
Religion and land have been in recent times the great sources 
of difficulty in Ireland; and in both we may trace the working 
of the great original misfortune, the circumstances which kept 
asunder and opposed the sympathies and ideas of the two races. 
Speaking of the changes of religion at the Reformation, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith notices that— 

The Church of the Pale, which was had from the course 
of political events become Protestant, though it remained the Church of 
the Pale; the Church of the people, i not Roman, became of all the 
nations of Europe the most devoted to though it remained the Church 
of the people. Thus the determining force in Irish history has been race 
rather than religion. The difference of religion has been decided, and even 
inverted, by circumstances connected with di ce of race. 

So with respect to land. The Irish peasant is complained 
as as very dim ideas about the rights of property and 
the landlord. But the Irish race had hardly reached bey 
the primitive notions of “Sept” or “tribal” oe when its pro- 
gress was arrested by the system of Ascendancy. The conquerors, 
who could not subdue the country at once and out oe hand, 
tried to supply what they had left undone at first, by making 
rebellion and civil war pretexts for vast and systematic confis- 
cations. On people not civilized enough to take in English ideas 
of right and tenure, descended, in the name of law and justice, 
the disturbers of their ancient possessions. The old race 
was disinherited not merely by violence, but by the arts of legal 
adventurers, whose business it was to discover flaws in titles. 
After a quarrel, every one confiscated. Mary 
Elizabeth confiscated, the Stuarts confiscated, Cromwell confis- 
cated, James II. confiscated, William III. confiscated. Thus 
their own ideas about land were rudely and recklessly 
violated among the Irish, and they saw no greater justice or 
permanence secured by a law which was not their own. 
struggle for land has been the cause of the greatest disasters 
throughout the course of Irish history. This has to be borne 
in mind when we make our comments on Irish agrarianism, and 
Irish want of respect for the law— 

It cannot be assumed (says Mr. Goldwin Smith] that the separate owner- 
ship of land, and all its attendant legal relations and obligations, are articles 
of natural morality, innate in every human breast; and that an imperfect 
reverence for them must be here a mark of depravity, and everywheré 
men m as ive 
in the of quad tet him; 
to man in the sense of being among the most simple and rudimentary ideas of 
the human mind. They require to be commended to his respect and affection by 
long experience of their beneficial effects. Have their beneficial effects been 
long experienced by the Irish peasant? Has property in land, i 
to the Knglish system, presented itself to him in the course of his his 
in the form of security, nce, domestic happiness, dignity, and hope 
Has it not rather presented itself to him in the form of insecurity, degradaw 


tion, anddespair?..... We have seen how much the law, and the ministers 
of the law, have done to deserve the 


We have spoken only of the moral of Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
Essay. But in his pages this moral is embodied and enforced 
by a survey, brief hes Vigneee and instructive, of the leadin 
events and characters of Irish history. He tells a tale whi 
may move both indignation and tears; yet, as he tells it with 
stern equity to the strong, and with generous and compassionate 
allowances for what the strong condenin without mercy ifi A es} 
weak, he keéps before dur thoughts the remembritns Of 
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inherited network of inextricable difficulties in which both are 
equally entangled, and which imposes measure, if not silence, on 
indignation, and almost on regrets. He tells it, also, so as to 
silence the false one-sidedness of the fanatics of both sides; 
und if he is unrelenting in holding up to infamy the devisers of 
the Penal Code, and the ferocity of the loyal yeomen of 1798, 
whom Lord Cornwallis vainly tried to restrain from “ putting 
any person whom they thought a rebel to death,” he will not 
allow the Roman Catholics to forget that what they suffered, to 
the lasting shame of their English masters, in Ireland, is, after 
all, but little compared with what they inflicted in countries 
where the power to persecute was theirs. But he is more 
intent on the “charity of history” than even its justice. 
He conciliates, not only our interest, but our respect for the noble 
qualities, and yet agtley promise of the Irish people—qualities 
and promise more often lightly prized and lightly talked of than 
fairly estimated. The serious and hopeful verdict of so severe 
an inquirer, may place a check on inconsiderate and prejudiced 
judgments about them. And one who is so little inclined to 
spare the crimes committed in the name and supposed interest 
of the English people, may be listened to when he bids Irish- 
men who dwell on the injustice of the past remember that their 
old wrongs had deeper and more complicated causes than any- 
thing that could be laid to the account of England :— 

Many of the actors in these miserable events merited personal infamy 
which no reference to general causes can remove. The governors of Ireland 
who treated the natives with inhumanity while they were humanely treated 
by contemporary governors, such as Sir John Perrot; the vile adventurers 
who plied their trade of confiscation under the Stuarts; the members of 
Parliament and prelates who were active in framing the Penal Code; 
the Irish gentlemen and yeomen who tortured and butchered in 1798, cannot 
be saved by any philosophy of history from everlasting shame. But if the 

uestion is between the Trish and the English people, there is no part of all 
this which may not be numbered with the general calamities of Europe 
nara the last two centuries, and, with the rest of those calamities, buried in 
obuvion, 


LIFE OF JOHN ANGELL JAMES.* 


= is aliberal age. Those who have lived in it long enough 
have witnessed many opposites brought together, and many 
causes of separation done away. But one distinction remains, 
strange to say, as sh as ever, in spite of innumerable in- 
fluences deliberately and accidentally brought to bear upon it. 
The old social barrier between Church and Dissent stands, as far 
as we can see, firm and unshaken. Low Churchmen court Dis- 
senting ministers, disown all difference of feeling or position, call 
them dear brothers in pulpits and on platforms—meet, too, on 
solemn stated occasions affecting to be social intercourse—but, 
practically, nothing comes of it. eir families stand aloof. The 
vicar patronizes the Baptist minister, who, in his turn, compli- 
ments the churchman; but the vicar’s wife has no friendshi 
with the minister’s “ partner.” Her daughters never flirt with 
his sons, or form intimacies with his girls. If accident or public 
duty bring them together for an hour or two, the effect is only 
to make all sides realize an uncongenial element, and to render 
them more shy of each other for the future. And as it is with 
the pastors, so with their congregations. The layman knows 
no more of the social inner life of the Dissenting minister than 
he ever did. How, and when, if ever, he unbends from that 
peculiar guarded sectarian precision which marks person and 
demeanour out of doors, is still a perplexity tohim. He cannot 
help a sense of pity at a life of obscure sacrifice which he cannot 
understand, simply because it never touches on his experience. 
People may say that the difference of social standing is the cause of 
the barrier we have assumed, but this only removes the question 
a step further. Why does not Dissent rise in social standing ? 
Why do people leave it as they get on in the world? Upon all 
such points the very candid, and we think able book before us 
throws a light. 

A good many of our readers possibly know very little of 
Angell James. Nevertheless, his name is a household word, and 
has been any time these forty years, with an influential portion 
of the religious world, as one pre-eminent for what they call 
“ pulpit-power,” who was the orator of the platform, and whose 
writings had a circulation which many a world-wide reputation 
might envy; and his history is here given with a spirit and a 
sense of the importance of the theme which have their effect 
upon the general reader. Forsix hundred octavo pages we aremade 
to see things from a Nonconformist point of view. Here neither 
the biographer nor his subject shows even a moment’s sense of de- 
pressing obscurity. Angell James does not seem to have been a 
vain man, but we find him regarding his own “ career as the 
most wonderful thing he had ever known, as he contemplates 
the standing that has been assigned to him in this extraordinary 
age ;” and of his congregation he can speak as of a “‘ church on 
which the sun of prosperity shone ‘with unclouded splendour ;” 
and though this sounds to us superlative language, it is probably 
not more than adequate to the demands of the readers for whom 
the book is mainly designed, and who are justified in regarding 
its subject as an honour to their system, and a crowning 
example of what Dissent may achieve. N ot that he had in him the 
spirit of schism and division, but, finding himself in that religious 
section, from the time he thought at all, he implicitly received and 


* Life and Letters x 4 John Angell James. Including an Unfinished 
Saree: By R. W. Dale, M.A., his Colleague and Successor. London: 


made the best of it. Thus he may be ae as a favourable 
type of sectarianism. Its influences worked on a good soil; hig 
religion was genuine, zealous, devoted ; his practice was in strict 
conformity to it, and represents in all its main points—in its 
strictness, in its laboriousness, in its uniform consistency—the 
Puritan ideal. Yet we must say it ps a view of social life, 
cold and very far from generous, and accounting for the social 
isolation we have noted from causes that lie deeper than mere 
standing and ere The child who starts in life under 
the impression that all the neighbours, people who live respectably 
and go to church every Sunday, “are sinners,” and “the world 
—who hears the term Christian even applied as a mark of ex. 
clusiveness and separation—stands in a perfectly different relation 
to society, and learns wholly different lessons from it, from another 
who regards those around it with a sense of fellowship, as inhes 
ritors of the same traditions, as subject to the same influences, as 
members of one vast community of which it is proud to feel 
art, sharing the same history, and looking forward to the same 
iaure. Religious exclusiveness in childhood—and in a sectarian 
community consisting mainly of one class this may be carried 
out without the counteracting influences which will inte 
themselves in a national religion—a life of prohibitions where 
books, society, intercourse, and amusements are hedged round 
with innumerable prominent obtrusive vetos, has a dwarf. 
ing effect on the dawning imagination, on the faculties which 
impart a tone of poetry to society, and sweeten life, which those 
who enforce it know little about, and perhaps care less, but which 
painfully explains a great deal which might otherwise puzzle us, 


Angell James’s parents, small tradespeople in Dorsetshire, were 
both Dissenters. His mother, he tells us—we presume in defe- 
rence to the popular interest in the mothers of great men—was a 
“good but not a great woman.” He himself was sent to a com- 
mon school, where he manifested so little zeal for learning that 
when, in after years, a schoolfellow was told he had become an 
eminent preacher, he exclaimed, ** What, thik thick-headed fool! 
why he was fit for nothing but fighting.” But though the future 
preacher showed no precocious gifts or graces, he had a distinct 
theory of religion in his mind derived from his mother. We see it 
in the history of his conversion, and in his natural use of a certain 
phraseology. What would be cant in others he uses with the sim- 
plicity of a native tongue. Low Churchmen who talk in the same 
way cannot do it as naturally ; we see they are conscious of an 
easier mode of saying the same thing. At the usual age, he was 
apprenticed toa linen-draper. Shortly afterwards, he became aware 
of religious impressions and placed himself under the direction of 
a pious cobbler. We read immediately after of a call to the 
ministry ; and his father, whodeserves throughout more tenderness 
than his son bestows on his memory, sends him to the Noncon- 
formist College at Gosport, where he studied for two years, 
making such use of its advantages as was compatible with his 
being put on the “ preaching list at seventeen,” and being sent 
out to preach to village congregations. 

Mr. James was an eminently consistent character, but he has 
to confess to certain lapses in this stage of his career. He was 
a boy, after all, with something of a boy’s light-heartedness, 
struggling against the trammels gathering round him which it 
was the first business of the system to impose. At sixteen, he 
had given the cobbler “ occasion to grieve over him” by going 
for an hour or two to an election ball—not that he could dance, 
but just to see what was going on. He was also “‘ betrayed into 
another inconsistency by going to see a mimic play, got up by 
some young men of the town;” but here his conscience 80 
sharply rebuked him, that he rushed out, expecting the beam over 
his head to crush him. Nor was this all :— 

When I had been in Gosport a year, he writes, I was sent out to preach in 
some of the a places in the county, such as Southampton, Lymington, 
Romsey. In the latter place I was guilty of an indiscretion which excited 
some prejudice against me among the serious people. One of the Deacons, 
or principal people, gave an entertainment on the majority of his only son 
and child. A dance was got up, in which I joined, and manifested a degree 
of levity in other ways. Some of the congregation would not come again to 
hear me preach. I did wrong, clearly wrong; that is to say, the act was a 
thoughtless folly, and shows upon what slender threads vag Reg reputation 
and usefulness; yet some excuse might have been made a 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age. 


We believe Roman Catholicism is just as rigid in the suppres- 
sion of the youthful element in those set apart in boyhood for 
its ministry. In both eases, this accounts for a certain air and 
cut, the token of subjection to public opinion, before the indi- 
vidual character has had time to express itself in such a manner. 
Mr. James has to lament in the students of the college he sub- 
sequently visited, “the excess of hilarity and unsanctified levity 
with which, in this their last refuge, they were apt to indemnify 
themselves for restraint elsewhere, and perhaps not without reason, 
for nature will avenge itself for unnatural restrictions. He him- 
self, having developed a real turn for pai is not so much 
to be pitied. He had more than enough of excitement. The Con- 
gregationals have evidently a taste for boy-preachers. We read 
of one who owed much of his popularity to “ the youthful beauty 
of his appearance ;” and the sensation is no doubt piquant, of 
seeing a boy act his part with precocious a exhort 
his elders with confidence, unction, and thunder. fore Angell 
James was twenty he was sent as a “supply” to Birmingham, 
or, as it is expressed, to the “ Church meeting in Carr’s-lane, 
where he made his début with a coolness which he afterw 


wondered at, considering the age and gravity of his audience. 
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He so charmed them, however, that in a very short time they 
pressed him to stay amongst them :— 

It was a rather peculiar and striking scene, and a trial of his humility, to 
see a youth of nineteen surrounded by seven venerable men, who were ten- 
dering to him the oversight of their own souls, and that of the Church which 
they represented. 

One of these ancients might be supposed to have placed his 
head on those young shoulders, to judge by the weight and preter- 
natural gravity of manner with which these offers are acceded to, 
both vivd voce and by epistle. It is altogether a new phase of 
human nature to those who know boys mainly as turned out by 
ublic schools and Universities. The connexion thus early formed 
asted for life. He was pastor of the same place for more than 
fifty years, with increasing popularity—a centre for the Congre- 
tionalists both of England and America. This tells well for 
e Voluntary system, of which he was a warm advocate; but he 
was not one to = any system to an extreme, and he seems 
early to have discovered the best way to make it answer—by 
rendering himself, that is, as little dependent on it as possible. 

It is not in nature to resist a smile over the simple straight- 
forward history of his two marriages. If there was any step in his 
career which he regarded with unmixed satisfaction, both for the 
motive and the accomplishment, it was having secured for himself 
in succession two rich wives, and he writes for readers on whom 
he securely depends for an undoubting approval. Under the cir- 
cumstances we do not withhold ours, but the world will not the 
less have lost its romance when the reign of Congregationalism 
sets in. Our hero found himself at twenty with a “ Church ” and 
asmall pittance, but without a home. A wife was a very natural 
idea to enter into any youth’s head at such a moment, and he 
began to give much thought to this “momentous matter.” In 
this emergency, Providence, he piously tells us, “ chose better for 
me than I should have chosen for myself ;” and he considers that 
he was directed from above to choose a plain woman, older than 
himself, but with position, money, and the home he wanted :— 

I had been one day most earnestly praying for Divine direction in this im- 
portant step, and during prayer Frances Smith occurred with such force to 
my mind, that I considered it an indication of Providence that my attention 
should be directed to her. 


Without such interposition he implies that he might have over- 
looked her high qualities in favour of more open attractions ; for, 
he tells us, “ this dear eminent woman had few personal charms ;” 
“she had little sprightliness or vivacity ;” “her demeanour was 
grave, but by no means gloomy.” Such early prudence of choice 

ve great satisfaction to his congregation, and to all parties except 

e ladies’ friends, and the marriage proved a very happy one 
during the ten years it lasted. e may well exhort yo 
ministers by his example against ‘hasty ill-formed matches.” 
Three years after the death of this lady we have the account of 
his second marriage, and his first experience served so prudent 
a man as a precedent in his next choice, for here again he does 
not appear to have chosen by mere dictate of feeling :— 

By God’s good Providence I was directed to one in every way worthy to be 
the successor of my first wife, and this is saying much. The widow of Mr. 
Benjamin Neale, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, had been sought by many, but 

possession ro) subjec some e juests, whic! 
liberally carried — of 20,0001..... Possessed of a mascu- 
line understanding, great public spirit, equal liberality, and eminently pru- 
dent, she was well fitted for the station into which Providence now brought 
her. She had her failings; but they were very light and small compared with 

virtues, 


her many and eminent 
Again he recommends his example to young ministers :— 


It has long been ~ i opinion that the comparative failure of many of our 
ministers in their public career is owing to unsuitable marriages. y are 
in haste to be married, and often make most unwise selections... . . It is 


but rarely that a student makes a wise choice. The result is, a frivolous, weak, 
moneyless, thriftless woman becomes his wife—a young family comes on— 
difficulties increase—a small stipend, hardly sufficient to obtain necessaries, 
is al! they have to depend upon, the spirit of the husband and the father is 
Leoken, and he wears out a life in moving from church to church, without 
bein, useful anywhere. 

This is all very well; but what becomes of the volun 
system if it needs the assistance of rich wives? Again, he is 
congratulated by his congregation upon “his most interesting 
and honourable connexion.” A rich London widow, the friend 
of Rowland Hill, would represent wealth, rank, and fashion to 
the “church in Carr’s-lane.”” Perhaps it might have cast a shade 
over their expectations had they known that this austere female 
was entering on her sphere “resolving to do her utmost to dis- 
courage worldliness among the more wealthy people in her 
husband’s congregation,” and that from her arrival their tea- 
parties would lose the distinction of their honoured pastor’s 
presence. Nothing, indeed, is unmixed gain in this world, and we 
cannot but suspect that the severity of this lady’s views, and her 
masculine power of carrying them out, was almost too much for 
her husband ; and that possibly a more dependent wife, though 
with less money, might have suited his nervous system better. It 
does not seem a right state of things for the asceticism to be on 
the wife’s side. For about twenty years of his life the popular 
ynomee was afflicted with such a nervous affection as obliged 

im gradually to give up all engagements away from home. It 

e a mania, which he thus describes to a friend :— 

I find it difficult to explain the idiosyncrasy under which I labour. It is 
something like this: I make a promise to preach; after a while I am some- 
what poorly; I wake in the night—the promise comes up like a 

me; it is a trifling concern—no matter, it is a concern, it isa 


I cannot sleep; I rise uncomfortable, and continue so the day. Igo 
to bed dreading I shall not*sleep; the prediction verifiesitself. Then I calcu- 
late there are so many weeks to intervene, and that I shall not sleep comfor- 
tably till it is over; and how can I endure broken rest so long? By this 
time the matter has got hold of me, and neither reason nor religion can throw it 
off ; and where others would find that which they would never think about for 
a moment till the time comes, I find that which darkens every moment till it 
is past. It is not, observe, a dread of the service itself, but a dread that I 
shall not sleep till it is over. 


This is strange in a man who could commit a sermon two 
hours long to memory without misplacing a word, and hold his 
immense audience in breathless attention till it was over. 

We have commented on topics occupying but a small fraction 
of the book, which enters largely on his public labours—his 
controversies with our Church—his correspondence with American 
ministers—his efforts to get up Revivals in England after their 
example—his great work, The Anxious Inquirer, which was the 
fruit of this movement—his curious scheme for converting China 
by throwing into that country a million of Testaments, as it 
were from the clouds—and his originating the Evangelical 
Alliance. The volume concludes with a chapter by his son on 
his home life, written with a truth, candour, and graphic skill 
which give it a very honourable place amongst religi 
biographies. 


MIND AND BRAIN* 


ty speculations on the nature and laws of physical 
forces have lately brought the term “ correlation” into ve 
frequent use; but, apart from any needful or appropriate appli- 
cation, this term has become a kind of cant, and is too an 
applied in a vague and senseless manner, to give undeserved 
importance to ill-defined relations or fanciful analogies. It 
appears to us that, in the work before us, Dr. Laycock has been 
in some degree influenced by the prevailing mania for the mis- 
use of this term ; that he has attempted to bring into correlation 
matters which do not at all admit of it; and that, if he had never 
heard of “ correlation,” he might probably have set forth all that 
is valuable in his treatise in a more lucid manner, and in a much 
smaller compass. Between consciousness and organization im- 
portant relations do without question subsist ; but these, as we 
think, are not altogether of the kind which Dr. Laycock endea- 
vours toestablish. The following passage in the preface contains 
the sam of a theory which is largely expanded throughout his 
work :— 

Looking at the two classes of phenomena, and examining what they have 
in common, this principle is deduced—viz., That whereas Mind designs, Life 
is designed. Design, dhentive, is common to both; but in the one there is a 
conscious energy of design, in the other an unconscious. And this further 
law of correlation is universally manifest—viz., That the results of the vital 
forces, operative according to a law of design, coincide with the various states 
of consciousness known as desires, feelings, and the like. Hence a general 
law of design, with its derivative laws, correlates both the laws of life and of 


consciousness. 


Dr. Laycock regards the phenomena of life and of mind as 
springing from the same source, namely— 

An immanent inherent En , ever operative, which is not a mere physical 
or material agent, and only as an actively 
force manifested in the phenomena of life ; consequently, its laws and modes 
of operation can only be determined by determining the laws of development 
and organization and of mechanical structure and dynamical action of the 
living structures by which it is manifested. If it be in ive, it is un- 
knowable. Hence, mind and its laws can only be known through the pheno- 
mena of life and its laws. And since the phenomena of human consciousness 
are biologically a special form of manifestation of vital processes, which have 
their seat pon | origin in the encephalon, the laws of thought and will and 
feeling can only be fully determined for practical uses in correlation with the 
laws of action of the nervous system, of which the encephalon is the chiefest 
portion and the highest development. 


This energy, which Dr. Laycock elsewhere designates as 
“mind” or “soul,” but more frequently the former, operates, 
according to him, unconsciously in the formation of the bodily 
organs and the maintenance of their functions, but is awakened 
into consciousness through the functions of the brain. Thus it 
appears that mind unconsciously organizes brain, and then, by a 
singular kind of reciprocity, brain unconsciously invests mind 
with consciousness. A very queer correlation this! 

Now, an essential condition of every operation in which mind, 
in any intelligible sense of the term, can be conceived to be 
engaged, is consciousness. Whether we perceive, remember, 
imagine, combine, analyse, contrive, or will, every one of these 
operations implies that we are distinctly conscious, or A orig d 
aware, that such operations are actually going on, and that they 
are passing in our own mind, and not in the mind of any one 
else. The aggregate of such activities as these is called “ mind,” 
and an unknown thinking power which is supposed to produce 
them is also called “‘mind.” ‘This double acceptation of the 
term has led to endless confusion in mental philosophy ; in either 
sense, however, the word “mind” has an intelligible meaning 
attached to it, and in either sense consciousness is necessarily 
involved. Dr. Laycock himself, at p. 258 of his first volume, 
accepts Dugald Stewart's interpretation of our English word 


* Mind and Brain; or, the Correlations of Consciousness and Organi« 
zation ; with their Applications to Philosophy, Physiology, Mental Patho- 
logy, and Practice of Medicine. By Thomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 
a Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 

1859. 
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mind as “that which feels, which thinks, which has the power 
of beginning motion.” How does this accord with the hypothesis 
of an unconscious mind? If Dr. Laycock had merely maintained 
that a spiritual principle, of which we know nothing but by its 
results, was the immediate cause of organization and vital action, 
and that such principle operated unconsciously in obedience to 
divine laws impressed upon it, all that we should have had to 
say would have been that we had neither any reason to believe 
such a supposition true, nor any means of proving it false; but 
that, as it explained nothing that could not be as well explained 
without it, we regarded it as superfluous, and for that reason 
objectionable, When, however, he tells us that mind, which 
by his own admission is “ that which feels and thinks,” constructs 
and actuates the body without consciousness—that is to say, 
without feeling and without thought—he is at variance both with 
common sense and with himself. Unconscious spiritual existence 
may he possible for anything we know to the contrary, and 
mental power need not always be in operation; but to speak of 
any form of mental activity apart from consciousness is a mere 
contradiction in terms. 

It would seem rather a curious, though apparently an inevitable 
inference from Dr. Laycock’s views, that mind has its capacity 
diminished, not increased, by the important endowment of con- 
sciousness. According to him, the unconscious mind of the 
stupidest boor, or the lowest animal, can construct and regulate 
a living body; whereas the conscious mind of the most accom- 

lished physiologist is not only incapable of proce or con- 
rolling such an organism, but can comprehend it only to a very 
limited extent when presented for investigation. 

The hypothesis that the rational soul is the cause of all the 
vital movements, whether attended with consciousness or not, 
originated, at least in modern times, with George Ernest Stahl, 
a celebrated physiologist of the seventeenth century. But it 
fell into neglect because it was found to lead continually to the 
unprofitable discussion of questions which were, in their very 
nature, impossible of solution. It is, we think, greatly to be 
regretted that Dr. Laycock should have wasted so much in- 
genuity in the resuscitation of so worthless an hypothesis. We 
consider Dr. Laycock’s view as essentially the same with Stahl’s, 
because, although he does not endow his vital agent with 
unconscious rationality, he ascribes to it “an unconscious energy 
of design,” which amounts to the same thing. Stahl and his 
followers are doubtless right enough in maintaining that mind 
is concerned in the construction of organized bodies and the 
maintenance of vital actions, but they appear to fall into the 
unaccountable error of mistaking the mind of the creator for 
that of the creature. The mind of man perceives design in his 
own and other living bodies, and it perceives design also through- 
out the universe ; but in neither case has it any participation in 
such design, consciously or unconsciously. Nor, in recognising 
the operation of a designing mind in the inorganic universe, do 
philosophers of the present day think it needful to have recourse 
to the neo-Platcnic notion of an anima mundi, which is some- 
thing very nearly akin to Dr. Laycock’s “unconscious mind,” 
only the agency of the latter is restricted to organized bodies. 
On the whole, the common-sense view of the subject, and that 
in whieh, if we mistake not, mankind will abide, is simply that 
it has pleased the Almighty to impress certain laws both on 
inert and on living matter, by means of which his own designs in 
creation are carried out. 

Dr. Layeock’s work is much pervaded by the doctrine of 
archetypal ideas—a doctrine particularly identified with the 
tenets of the Platonic school, but which, in truth, prevailed to a 
great extent throughout the Greek philosophy. The recent 
revival of this doctrine in its application to transcendental 
anatomy is, in many respects, one of the most interesting 
events in the history of science. When, however, we speak 
of mind and ideas in reference to the Deity, we are too apt to 
forget that such terms are derived only from an acquaintance 
with our own intellectual constitution, and employed merely 


for want of others that might be more appropriate. There 


can be no strict analogy between finite and infinite intelligence, 
and all that we really know concerning thes® so-called arche- 
typal ideas is, that the most profound and abstract contempla- 
tion which we can bring to bear on natural forms exhibiting 
design leads to the establishment, in our own minds, of certain 
typical ideas. Whether these have their origin on high, or 
result merely from the Jaws of our own mental constitution, 
may form an interesting question for the Fon hers to discuss, 
though all the geen f in the world will fail to solve it. 
Nevertheless, the typical ideas, whether divine or human, 
remain available for reasoning on philosophical anatomy and 
subjects dependent on it, and there can be no doubt that their 
introduction into the speculations of modern science has not 
only invested some branches of it with a degree of poetical 
beauty, but has added much to our means of establishing just 
analogies. Dr. Laycock adopts the Platonic view, and derives 
the archetypal ideas from the Divine mind; but it appears to 
us that this doctrine does not harmonize at all well with his 
own hypothesis of the agency of an unconscious mind. If we 
understand him aright, he regards the archetypal ideas, not only 
as the models according to which organic forms are consiructed, 
but as constituting, in correlation (as he calls it) with the vital 
forces, the efficient causes by which the designs are carried out. 
If 80, what is the use of thé ious mind? We can only 


regard it as a kind of dull and lumpish medium in which Diving 
ideas are stuck like native diamonds in their earthy bed. 

From the theoretical, we turn with sincere pleasure to the 
practical portion of Dr. Laycock’s work. The term practical 
may seem almost strange as applied to the study of mind; for 
this has usually been conducted in such a manner that practical 
men are very apt to turn away from it as froma pursuit altogether 
fruitless and unprofitable. The so-called “ philosophy of the 
human mind” has hitherto had little to do with anything human, 
A man is not a mind merely, but a living creature compounded 
of body and mind, which stand in the most intimate relations to 
each other, and exercise the most important mutual influences, 
But the philosophers, losing sight of these very obvious facts, 
have taken for the object of their study an abstract mind, which 
each has constituted according to his own particular fancy—so 
that there has been no general consent either as to the nature of 
the materials to be dealt with, or as to the method of dealing 
with them. Nevertheless, the human mind, in the proper 
acceptation of the words, presents us with phenomena which can 
be observed, and with facts which can be ascertained and 
compared, just as in any other department of the study of natu 
and it therefore seems to be high time that the investigation 
mind should be transferred from the domain of speculative 
philosophy to that of inductive science. One thing is perfectly 
clear—namely, that in our present state of existence, the phe. 
nomena of mind are so closely interwoven with the functions of 
the brain and nervous system, that they can only be practically 
or profitably studied in the closest connexion with such functions, 
No man of common observation can entertain any doubt of this ;. 
but the truth, like many others equally obvious and indisputable, 
has not been practically recognised, and hence psychology has 
not been cultivated with the aids which properly belong to it, 
but has been little better than a field for the display of meta. 
ge pe and dialectic subtlety. Great credit is, we think, due to 

r. Laycock for the distinct and fearless manner in which he hag 
asserted the dependence of mind on brain, and the futility of 
studying the former from a merely abstract point of view ; and, 
if he has lapsed into absurdity in his dealings with unconscious 
ness, he has made amends by the sound sense with which he hag 
treated of consciousness. 

The fundamental principle that existence in the order of events precedes 
thought having been overlooked by the great majority of philosophers sineé 
the time of Descartes, they have commenced the investigation of the Jaws of 
thought independently of the laws of life or existence. Hence the doctrinéd 
of consciousness are founded primarily upon inquiries into how the man feels 
and knows, without reference to how he exists. In other words, an “immas 
terial” Ego has been accepted as the proper subject of inquiry, rather thai 
the “eoncrete ” Ego. 

If consciousness resided only in an immaterial Eyo, it could 
never be in abeyance as long as such Ego continued to exist. 
But what does experience teach us? If the functions of the 
brain be suspended by a violent blow on the head, or any other 
cause, the man lies in a state of profound insensibility ; but he 
has not ceased to exist; for in a little while consciousness is again 
lighted up, and mind resumes its activity. Whether, under such 
circumstances, the soul is really unconscious, or whether it retires 
into another sphere of consciousness unconnected with our cor- 
poreal existence, and therefore to us incognizable, we know not 
and it would, we conceive, be idle to inquire. But the practi 
conclusion is that in this our mortal state, consciousness is de- 
pendent on the cerebral functions, because, when these functions 
are suspended, consciousness is suspended also; and when they 
are restored, it returns. In like manner, all the mental powers 
and activities, with which consciousness is throughout associated, 
can be studied by us only in the concrete and living man, with 
whom alone we are brought in contact, and must be regarded 
practically as functions of the brain, through the instrumentality 
of which organ they are alone manifested. 

Besides the disjunction of mental philosophy from physiology, 
there are other causes which have tended to retard the progress 
of a practical science of mind, and on which Dr. Laycock dwells 
at great length. We can only advert briefly to those which 
appear the most important. Among these is the neglect of com- 
parative psychology. There can be no doubt that the general 
tendency of observation, of late years, has been strongly toward 
the conclusions, that the mental powers of man oad animals 
differ not in kind, but in degree—that they appear to be innate 
and instinctive in both—and that it is impossible to draw an 
distinct line of demarcation between what is called reason, an 
what is called instinct. Such being the case, it is obvious that the 
study of mental phenomena in animals would profitably extend 
the field of our observation respecting mind in general, and that 
human psychology may derive important light from comparative 
psychology. just as the structure and functions of the human 

ody are illustrated by a reference to comparative structure and 
function. Dr. Laycock comments also with ability on the dis- 
advantages which psychology has laboured under in consequence 
of our not duly comparing the phenomena of mind as exhibited at 
different periods of its development, in infancy, childhood, youth, 
maturity, and old age; and he justly insists on the necessity 
tracing mind through all its morbid manifestations in the various 
phases of insanity and imbecility. It will be seen, in short, 
that in his praiseworthy attempt to place the science of mind on 
a firmer basis, his chief efforts are directed to show that it must 
be cultivated by the same inductive method that we a if 
other branches of science, and in atcordanee with this prit- 
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ciple, to extend the sphere of observation, and the means of 


accumulating available facts. 

There are many points of interest in Dr. Laycock’s volumes on 
which our space has not allowed us to touch, and many subjects 
are also introduced on which, under any circumstances, we should 
not have felt disposed to enter, because they seem to us irrelevant 
to the main argument, und to encumber rather than to illustrate 
it. It is not to be denied that the information contained in this 
work is immense, being derived from an almost infinite variety 
of sources; and we may add a praise not often deserved amid 
such a vast accumulation of materials—that of ~ accuracy. 
With all its faults, Dr. Laycock’s treatise is the work of no 
ordinary man. As a reasoner he is very unequal—sometimes 
acute and subtle, at others deluded by the most naked fallacies, 
or led astray by the too indefinite use of terms. His forte 
appears to lie, not in abstract reasoning, but in observation ; nor 
does he lack good sense in the application of the latter, when he 
js fortunate enough to keep clear of theory. And these two things 
—observation and plain sense—are precisely what peychology at 
present chiefly needs. Of reasoning we have already had enough 
to drive us mad. On the whole, if he will have less to do with 
correlations, and part company altogether with “ unconscious 
mind,” Dr. Laycock is, we think, likely to ‘yres a very useful as 
well as indefatigable labourer in the field of mental science. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY* 


Ons more the indefatigable Mr. Timbs lays before the 
public some of the overflowing contents of his well-filled 
commonplace books. In noticing, on former occasions, the labo- 
rious and useful compilations of this painstaking antiquary, we 
have remarked on the tact and judgment with which he has 
selected and arranged his materials. Whether the same praise 
can be bestowed in an equal degree on the volume now before 
us is more doubtful. Infact, there are signs that Mr. Timbs has 
nearly reached the end of his multifarious collections. The con- 
tents of the present book are not even homogeneous. We should 
not be wrong, we think, in the supposition that Something for 
Everybody is made up of odds and ends of information which 
could not find a place in any of the author’s more methodical 
compilations. Not, however, that this is any fair ground for 
condemnation. This unpretending volume is likely to meet with 
as gcod a reception as any of its predecessors, for no one can open 
it without finding something in it that is at once amusing and 
instructive. All the information which it contains is modestl 
and pleasantly given. We do not say that it is all new or all 
true. In fact, in some cases, we may reasonably complain that 
the subject has not been more thoroughly investigated. But 
Mr. Timbs, it is fair to say, makes no pretension to originality 
or depth. For himself he claims no more than this :— 

Throughout the volume the author has aimed at conveying such informa- 
tion as may be useful without being dry, and amusing without trifling; his 
main object being to render the book cared for beyond the moment; and 
that, when read and laid down, it may be taken up again and re-read, and in 
each case contribute to the gratification of the reader, while it adds to his 
store of serviceable knowledge. 

The first half of this volume contains what the author calls 
A Garland for the Year. This is a brief summary of what is 
known about the principal anniversaries of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical calendar. It is not only brimful of archeology and jfolk- 
lore, but it is indebted to natural history for many of its facts. 
Of course, Hone’s Everyday Book will at once recur to the 
reader's mind as having done, on a large scale, what Mr. 
Timbs here attempts on a small one. But the author assures 
us that. he first conceived the idea of this collection when 
he made acquaintance, five-and-thirty years ago, with Hone 
himself. The Everyday Book, moreover, is by no means 
easily procurable now; so that the Garland for the Year 
will be acceptable to many who do not possess the larger work. 
We have more than once remarked that a strong dash of anti- 
quarianism enters into the composition of the, English mind and 
temper. Inspite of the destructive effects of modern civilization, 

eople love to maintain the relics of the past ; and archeological 
7“ about old manners and customs is always a popular subject 
in all classes of society. We are informed on good authority 
that one of the most popular columns in the Weekly Budget—a 

nny paper, exceedingly well conducted, which has reached an 
immense circulation among the operatives of the manufacturing 
districts—is that which yives a sketch, chiefly borrowed from 
Hone, of the archeological memorabilia of the calendar. This is 
found to be almost as attractive asthe highly spiced romances which 
are continued in successive numbers of the paper after the manner 
of feuilletons. It is to the same feeling that we owe the pre- 
servation of so many national monuments by private exertions. 
Immense sums were raised to repair York Minster after its two 
fires; and when the spire of Chichester Cathedral fell, the 
diocese itself contributed 20,000/. for its rebuilding. Nearly 
every other large church in England is, or has been, under 
restoration by funds raised from private sources, and not, as 
in France, by grants of public money. When a cathedral 
is being scraped, as Lincoln Minster is now, by the unintel- 
ligent guardians of its fabric, an appeal to public opinion 


* Something for sy ny and a Garland for the Year. A Book tor 
1861, 


is pretty sure to result in putting a stop to the destructive 
process. So, again, there is no sign at present of old customs, 
so long as they are harmless, being abandoned. Witness the 
ceremonial the other day at the installation of Lord Palmerston 
as Warden of the Cinque Ports, with its procession, its 
“Court of Shepway” and the rest. London too keeps 
up the pageant of its Lord Mayor's Show; Lichfield, if we may 
trust Mr. Timbs, celebrates annually a festivity calfed the 
“Greenhill Bower ;” and at Helstone, in Cornwall, a revel, sup- 
posed by some to represent the old Pagan festival of the Floralia, 
is annually observed on the 8th of May. It is wonderful, too, 
how many ancient practices—some religious, some merely super- 
stitious—are still maintained indifferent places. ‘The well-dressin 
on Ascension Day at Tissington, in Derbyshire, is not only sti 
observed, but the example is being followed by the introduction 
of this thanksgiving service in other towns and villages of that 
barren limestone district in which water is so scarce and so high! 
prized. In other places, singular superstitions still hold their 
ground. For instance, there is the hunting the wren in Ireland 
on St. Stephen’s Day, and on New Year's Day in the Isle of 
Man—a practice of great antiquity, for the origin of which none 
of the reasons assigned by Mr. Timbs seem a sufficient explana- 
tion. The rites of All Hallows Eve and the St. John’s Fires in 
Ireland are believed to be not yet extinct; and, far less objec- 
tionably, blacksmiths still observe the festival of St. Clement, 
the patron of their craft. Here is a curious account of some 
ceremonies still observed in apple-bearing counties (though, in 
quoting it, we may inform Mr. Timbs that the Sarum Manual 
is to be found in other libraries than the one which he names) :— 
Various customs are in use in different parts of the kingdom with a view 

to increase the apple-crop: in some counties prayer, in others drinking and 
rhymes ; and in one instrumental music is added. In the Manuale ad usum 
Sarum, now in the vicarage library at Marlborough, there are two beautiful 
Latin prayers to be said on St. James’s and St. Christopher’s Day, July 25th, 
in the ore: when the trees were to be sprinkled with holy water: this 
custom applies to Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. In Devonshire to this day @ 
bowl of toast and cider is taken into the orchard on Christmas Eve, a piece 
of toast is put on the principal tree, and verses are repeated as follows :— 

Apple-tree, 

e wassail thee, 

To bear and to flow, 

Apples enow. 
In Somersetshire, in the neighbourhood of Minchead and Dunster, a similar 
custom prevails; and in Sussex, near Horsham, “blowing the trees,” or 
wassailing, is performed by young men blowing cows’-horns under the apple+ 
trees, and each taking hold of a tree, repeating verses of the same origin as 
those used in the three other counties. In Normandy, too, the apple-trees 
are blessed in similar form. 


Then, again, in many parts of England the mummers still go 
their rounds at Christmas; while carols are not only universal, 
but have been much improved of late years both in words and 
in music. Mr.Timbs borrows from Miss Baker, the Northampton- 
shire antiquary, one of the doggrel parts recited by the Midland 
Counties mummers. It seems that there are eight characters in 
this masque, called Beelzebub, Activity, Age on the Stage, 
Doctor, Doctor’s Horse, Jem Jacks—the Doctor’s man, Fool, 
and Treasurer. It is a pity that he did not give the whole piece. 
Still more curious perhaps were certain practices observed till 
yg our own day during church-time in certain places. Thus 

r. Timbs informs us that the manor of Broughton was held by 
the performance on Palm Sunday in every year of the ceremon 
of cracking a whip in Caistor Church, Lincolnshire. This 
“gad-whip service” is thus described :— 


The whip was taken from Broughton by a man, who, while the minister 


was reading the first lesson, cracked the whip three times in the church 
porch, then folded it neatly up and retired to a seat. At the commencement 
of the second lesson he approached the minister, and kneeling opposite to 
him, with the whip in his hand and a purse at the end of it, held it perpen- 
dicularly over his head, waved it thrice, and continued to hold it in a steadfast 
position throughout the whole of the chapter. The ceremony was then con- 
cluded. The leathern purse tied at the end of the whip contained thirty 

ieces of silver, said to represent, according to Scripture, “the price of 

lood.” Four pieces of wych-elm tree, of Cifferent lengths, were affixed to 
the stock, denoting the different gospels of the holy Evangelists. ‘Ihe three 
distinct cracks were typical of St. Peter’s denial of his Lord and Master 
three times; and the waving of the whip over the minister's head was an 
intended homage to the blessed Trinity. This service was due to the lord of 
the manor of Hundon, in Caistor, for whose use the whip was kept deposited 
in the pew of Caistor Church belonging to the said lord. 


Scarcely less remarkable was the custom retained “ within the 
memory of ancient parishioners” of the congregation, both old 
and young, cracking nuts during Divine service, in the parish 
church of Kingston-upon-Thames, on the Sunday next before 
the eve of St. Michael’s day. We have already referred to the 
“ Furry-day ” of Cornwall. Mr. Timbs describes this sinyular 
custom as follows, and we can confirm the general truthfulness 
of his account, without being responsible, however, for any of 
his etymology :— 

At Helstone, in Cornwall, on May 8th, is held the Furry, named from t 
old Cornish word fer, a fair or jubilee. he young folks fade (old Eogiith 
for go) into the country, and return with flowers and oak-branches in their 
hats and caps, and dance hand in hand to music through the town, entering 
every house and garden they please. The older people dance in the same 
manner, in select parties, at different hours; and then the gentry dance the 
same, and daughters of the first and noblest families in Cornwall joining. 
Then come, in sets, the soldiers and their lasses ; tradesmen and their wives ; 
journeymen and their sweethearts; and then male and female servants. In 
was called the Faddy, and dance in the streets 

, the dancers claiming a to t any persofi’s liouse, i 
at one door and out at the hare tradition thet 
patron saint of Helstone, made his appearanee, or “ apparition,” on the 8th 
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of May on St. Michael’s Mount, on a rock called his chair. This may have 
led to making the octave of the May-feast, or 8th of May, a market day at 
Helstone; and when May day pastimes became obsolete, the Furry day was 
If this explanation were correct, Mr. Timbs should inform us 
how it is that, unlike the rest of England, the people of Helstone 
keep their local festival according to New Style. 
esg specimens will be enough to show the general character 
of the information gathered together in the Garland for the 
Year. The rest of the volume is quite heterogeneous. First 
we have an essay on “ Pall-mall, the Game, and the Street,” fol- 
lowed by a treatise on Whitebait, in which the author explains 
the natural history of the fish, according to Yarrell, and also the 
method of catching it and cooking it. A whitebait dinner is ex- 
cellently described in a characteristic extract from Tom Walker's 
Original. Brambletye House, a ruined mansion near East 
Grinstead, which Horace Smith made the subject and title of a 
novel, is next described from a personal visit ; and then, under 
the head of “ Domestic Arts and Customs,” Mr. Timbs gives us 
a host of facts and anecdotes, gathered from all sources, ancient 
and modern, trustworthy or not, as the case may be. We 
thought we knew London pretty well ourselves, but we confess 
that we were not aware that “saloop” is still occasionally sold, 
as is here asserted, at stalls in the streets. What is now called 
saloop, however, is said to be a decoction of sassafras. Formerly 
it was made from salep, the root of the orchis mascula, the 
tubers of which were peeled and browned in an oven. Before 
the introduction of tea and coffee, an infusion of salep was fre- 
quently used as a nutritious drink. The next thing which strikes 
us in perusing Mr. Timbs’ entertaining miscellanies is a discussion 
about the game of cricket. Derived from the Saxon Cricee or 
Creag, a crooked stick or club, this game is supposed to be the 
“club and ball” of the Middle Ages. But the name is not 
found in James I.’s Schedule of Sports nor in Burton’s enumera- 
tion of popular amusements in the Anatomy of Melancholy. The 
first mention of the word in its modern form is supposed to occur 
in 1685; but an entry in the Wardrobe account of the 28th 
Edw. 1. (1300) mentions “creag’ et alios ludos” as an item in 
the expenses of Prince Edward; and the game is probably 
referred to in a statute of 17th Edw. IV. (1477) by the name of 
“the pastime of handyn and handout.” In the following sections 
Mr. Timbs proceeds to notice famous gardens and gardeners of all 
ages. The facts which he has collected about the London gardens 
are perhaps the most novel of all. Here we read of coroner's 
inquests in the 13th century on boys who lost their lives in apple- 
stealing from the orchards of Paternoster-row, Saffron-hill, Field- 
lane. Lily and Vine-streets and Baldwin’s-gardens testify to the 
comparatively late rurality of the neighbourhood of Holborn-hill. 
Great Russell-street had noted gardens up to 1720. “ The small 
white buglosse growes upon the drie ditch bankes about Picka- 
dilla,” says the Herbal of 1596. Many more gardens still exist 
in London than is generally known. Mr. Timbs mentions some 
of them; for example, that of Northumberland House, and the 
pleasure , at Buckingham Palace, which comprises forty 
acres. e does not speak, however, of the really charming 
grounds attached to the Foundling Hospital. We yet hope to 
see trees and flowers more extensively cultivated in London; and 
we trust that an opportunity will be taken from the proposed 
embankment of the north side of the Thames to extend our orna- 
mental parks to the river side. Finally, in order, we suppose, to 
make good his alternative title of Something for Everybody, Mr. 
Timbs concludes with a number of receipts—culinary, medical, 
and domestic—which are more amusing than dignified. Here 
one may learn how to cure the sting of the harvest-bug, and to 
avoid horripilatio or goose-skin. Here, too, is a remedy for 
whooping-cough, which was recommended, in 1827, to Constable 
the artist. ‘‘1 find medical men,” he writes about his infant, 
“know nothing of this terrible disorder, and can afford it no 
relief; consequently, it is in the hands of quacks. I have been 
advised to put him three times over and three times under a 
donkey as a perfect cure!” It will be seen that this little volume 
abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts. It seems to us 
particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries. 


LORD LINDSAY ON SCEPTICISM.* 


HE general aim of this book is to apply to the present state 

of theological opinion the theory to which, some sixteen 
years ago, Lord Lindsay gave the name of Progression by 
Antagonism. The theory is complicated, and occasionally 
fanciful, and like all such theories, when an attempt is made to 
state it briefly, it sounds very like a truism. The chief feature 
of it is that there are two main types of religious thought, under 
ore or other of which all forms of belief, however various, may 
be ranged. Lord Lindsay gives to them the names of Keason and 
Imagination. They reappear constantly in history under diffe- 
rent disguises, as Brahmin and Magian, Aristotelic and Platonic, 
Petrine and Pauline, Realist and Nominalist, Catholic and Pro- 
testant ; but whatever dress they borrow from the peculiarities 
of each succeeding age, they are in essence the same. For the 
formation of a healthy school of opinion, each is neceszary as a 
check upon the other. Whenever either is in excess, degeneracy 
certainly ensues; and degeneracy, passing through the staye of 


Scepticiam and the Church of England. By Lord Lindsay. London: 


scepticism, or of mysticism, always takes at the last the form of in. 
fidelity in point of opinion and depravity in point of morals, 
Applying this view to the present day, his object is to establish 
that the scepticism which he believes to be prevalent now will 
certainly lead, according to all historical precedent, to complete 
negation of belief, and that morality and civilization will suffer by 
the result. Thisis, of course, only the barest outline of a system 
which Lord Lindsay elaborates with considerable learning, and 
in great detail. It is to be expected that facts will not always 
conform themselves as they ought to a symmetrical theory 
of this kind. The same Church, and often the same 
mind, will include within itself phenomena which, according 
to his view, ought to belong to different types of opinion. This 
inflexible classification is sometimes only to be enforced by very 
harsh measures. Separations of the most grievous character are 
often necessary. Luther finds himself, with the Tridentine Doe. 
tors, on the Imagination side, while his philosophy, which was 
Nominalist, and his friend Melancthon, are ranged upon the 
Reason side. Calvin is divorced from his followers in a similar 
fashion. The Evangelicals are bracketed with Arminius and 
Socinus upon the Reason side, while Calvin is associated with 
Laud and the Nonjurors on the Imagination side. Adversity 
makes strange bedfellows; but adversity is not so cruel as Lord 
Lindsay. ‘The specific character given to the two types contains 
some equally puzzling juxtapositions. The chief instance of the 
Reason type, in Lord Lindsay’s mind, is Germany ; and the chief 
instance of the opposite tendency is Rome. To suit the facts of 
history, it is of course necessary to make the Roman excess dege- 
nerate into materialistic scepticism and atheism; while the Ger. 
man excess runs off into idealistic scepticism and pantheism. Buf 
the consequence of this mode of constructing his case is rather 
startling. Infidelity may fairly be classified as atheistic and 
pantheistic. Most people would treat the first as the disease of 
the reasoning type of mind, the last as the disease of the imagina- 
tion. But Lord Lindsay is driven by the respective tendencies 
of France and Germany to give the pantheism to the reason, and 
the atheism to the imagination. any more such criticisms 
might be made. <A philosophy which tries to bend to rigid laws 
the eccentricities of human folly and passion, prepares its own 
defeat beforehand. It is a satisfaction to some minds to put all 
the phenomena of history and experience into pigeon-holes ; and 
as a kind of memoria technica the practice may have its advan- 
tages. But it can only be done at the cost of an amount of dis- 
tortion which makes history valueless as a guide. 


But we are inclined to take agian to Lord Lindsay’s line of 
reasoning on more general grounds. It may be conceded that 
a disturbance of belief has a tendency to promote immorality 
among the more educated classes. But is the concession of any 
use to the Christian advocate? When sceptical idexs are afloat, 
the questions which doubting minds are busied in deciding are 
questions, not of expediency, but of fact. A number of men 
have been brought up to believe that certain statements with re- 
spect to the supernatural world are true, but grounds have 
occurred to them for doubting their truth, and therefore their 
minds are in a sceptical condition. There are certain symptoms 
that such a state of mind is on the increase at the present 
moment—a phenomenon which might have been securel; 
counted on as the inevitable scquel of a fiercely controversi 
period. But these sceptical minds are not engaged in examining 
whether any one of the doctrines of which they doubt is safe, or 
beneficial, but whether it is true. If its truth is not proved to 
their satisfaction, they would repel with indignation the sugges- 
tion that they are to believe and preach it because of its 
utility. No sane man would accept a statement of alleged fact 
on any earthly subject because he thought the belief would be 
beneficial to himself or others. It might be beneficial to the 
Northern Americans if they and the rest of the world could 
believe that they had triumphed at Bull’s Run. But no one has yet 
suggested the advantages of such a belief, and the disadvantages 
of the opposite view, as a reason for either holding the one or 
discrediting the other. The authenticity of the Book of Jonah, 
which seems to be the battle-field of a portion of the religious world 
at this moment, is just as much a question of fact as the victory of 
Bull’s Run. It is wholly irrelevant to teil us of the evils that will 
follow from a disbelief in the Book of Jonah. Neither Lord 
Lindsay nor any one else would dream of proving the authen> 
ticity of Livy or the genuineness of araree by reciting the 
moral advantages of sucha belief. To carry into polemics a 
style of argument that would be tolerated in no terrestrial con- 
troversy whatever, is not the way to impress opponents. The 
imputation to which it exposes those who use it is that, even if 
the evidence should turn out to be rickety, they would still 
pretend to be convinced for the sake of the interests of jeopardized 
morality. 

But then there is a vague idea, founded on a strained text of 
Scripture, that the doctrines which issue in the highest morality 
must be the true doctrines. Lord Lindsay appears to add yet 
another criterion, and to object to scepticism because it ia, as he 
says, ‘a retrogressive impulse in the march of human civilization.” 
Into the theological perplexities of this view it is not our business to 
enter. But, as a mere matter of history, the obvious difficulty sug- 
gests itself, that scarcely two persons—certainly no two eras—are 
agreed as to the precise definition of ‘‘ morality” and “ civiliza- 
tion.” It is impossible to apply to the truth of a religion a test 
which shifts so easily, according to the predilections of the 
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manipulator. “Civilization” may mean an increase in material 
appliances, or a compact political organization, or the encourage- 
ment of intellectual vigour. ‘ Morality,” as the word is popu- 
larly used, may mean chastity, or tenderness for life or social 
order. Is it supposed to include a hatred for persecution? 
Again, most religions encourage some form of moral excellence, 
and Lord Lindsay's test raises the question, which form is the 
best. Some modifications of religion encourage chastity, others 
benevolence, others honesty, others humility—none that has 
hitherto obtained any great prevalence on earth gives, in effect, 
an equal encouragement to all. Again,-some forms of religion 
mote a very high morality among a few—others, a less exalted 
morality among a larger number. Which is to be preferred ? 
Surely these difficulties make the criterion of “ consequences” 
worthless. It would be less laborious by far, as well as more 
satisfactory, to examine at once, as a dry question of evidence, 
the grounds on which the authenticity of the book of Jonah 
rests, than to attempt to work a test so shifting and illusory. 
But that is not the worst of the argument from conse- 
quences. Like many other polemical weapons, it bears an 
unpleasant analogy to a rocket. It is just as likely to 
t your own side to rout as to make havoc among the enemy. 
Tn fact, there is no argument of which the sceptics themselves are 
fonder. Mr. Buckle proves, with as much learning and elabora- 
tion as Lord Lindsay himself employs, that all the civilization of 
modern Europe is due to the spirit of scepticism. Professor 
Newman attributes it to the heathen influences which were 
brought into operation by the Renaissance. And a whole catena 
of unbelievers, from Lucretius downwards, have sought for a con- 
firmation of their objections to a belief in the supernatural from 
the ferocity with which believers have persecuted each other. 
Lord Lindsay does not appear to have made up his mind what 
precise weight is to be attached to the practice of persecution in 
measuring the merits of that morality and civilization which 
scepticism is taxed with destroying. If we are to try the issue 
between scepticism and a belief in traditional Christianity by 
consequences, the Albigensian crusade, the Inquisition, the fires 
of Smithfield and Geneva, and the Thirty Years’ War, are rather 
awkward consequences to deal with. It is not quite safe to sum- 
mon scepticism before the bar of history, and call on it to show 
cause why it should not be condemned as hostile to morality and 
civilization. The sceptics may plausibly reply that their ten- 
dencies, even in the wild and transient delirium of the French 
Revolution, have never produced one-tenth part of the religious 
persecution that has been perpetrated by the admirers of un- 
questioning belief. Lord Lindsay, and those who argue like him, 
are responsible for the weight which such rejoinders carry. We 
ean see abundant and very excellent reasons why the temporal 
benefits of Christianity should have developed themselves slowly, 
and even now be largely qualified. 1t is no impeachment to the 
purity of a medicine that its conquest over a deeply-rooted malady 
is slow and painful. But from any such escape those who test re- 
ligions by their recorded results are cut off. Lord Lindsay has 
been seduced by the clap-trap advantage of throwing the unpo- 
pular word “retrogression” into the teeth of the sceptics. But the 
advantage may be too dearly bought. It is no service to religion 
to offer to her champions a weapon which will only burst in their 
hands. Only those who, in the spirit of Gibbon’s magistrates, 
look on all religions as equally useful, can wish that, in an issue 
between doctrinal truth and falsehood, the verdict should be in- 
fluenced by considerations of high police or a solicitude for 
“ progress.” 
TA large portion of Lord Lindsay’s book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the duties and dangers of the Church of England in 
the present theological crisis. Into such questions it is not our 
office to follow him. We can only commend the book to our 
readers with the observation that it will repay those who read 
for profit, because it contains the fruit of very extensive research. 
But the style is not attractive, and will repel many from attempt- 
ing to penetrate to the real merits of the thoughts which it con- 
ceals. We have never met with even a German book which at 
all rivalled the one before us in the length’and unwieldiness of 
its sentences. Lord Lindsay thinks nothing of a sentence an 
octavo page long. We would seriously recommend him to 
discard from his typography the too seductive hyphen, and to 
limit his sentences to a liberal maximum of ten lines. As his 
style is at present constructed, it requires as much mental labour 
to connect the beginning of his sentences with the end as to 
remember the steps of a long mathematical calculation. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


propose to extract from Sir Edward Cust’s third volume 

a concise account of the American War of Independence. 

It would be at any time interesting to penetrate through the 
apres of American self-complacency to the real features 
of that contest, as represented by an impartial writer. But at 
the present moment, this volume of the Annals of the Wars has 
a peculiar value from the striking similarity which appears between 
the early difficulties of Washington and those which now oppress 
the generals of the United States army. It is not going too far 


* Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century. Compiled from the 
most authentic histories of the period. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-General in the British Army, and Colonel of the Sixteenth 


to say that a competent commander might, in the first two years 

of the War of Independence, have crushed every attempt of the 

insurgents to maintain the semblance of an army at any point 

within easy reach of the sea-coast. But no force that could have 

been sent from Europe would have been able, however skilfully 

directed, to overcome the natural impediments to a permanent con- 

uest of the interior. Inthe absence of military capacity on the 

ritish side, the only effect of the employment of numerous and 

brave troops was gradually to beat the raw American militia into 

soldiers capable of meeting their disciplined assailants with the 

bayonet. By the time Washington found himself at the head of 
what deserved to be called an army, the naval superiority of Great 

Britain, which was essential to her carrying on this war, had been 
more than counterbalanced by the alliance of France and Spain 

with the revolted colonies. Admiral Howe, at New York, had only 
escaped, by anchoring his fleet in a position chosen with rare 
skill, from the necessity of fighting with the French on danger- 
ously unequal terms. The combined fleets of France and Spain 
had commanded the British Channel, and Paul Jones, off Flam- 
borough Head, had compelled two British men-of-war to strike 
their colours. It was in this dark hour that the great victory of 
Rodney restored the confidence of his country in her naval for- 
tune. “The thrill of ecstasy that penetrated every bosom in the 
British fleet when the flag of the Ville de Paris went down, is 
not to be described. She was the largest ship afloat, and such 
a surrender was the crowning glory of the conflict.” This famous 
victory was gained in 1782, just at the time when the new 
British Ministry had resolved to acknowledge the independence 
of the United States. The invention of the manceuvre of break- 
ing the line, by which a part of the French fleet was cut off from 
the rest and overwhelmed by a superior force, has been vari- 
ously ascribed to more than one writer on tactics, to Admiral 
Rodney, and to his flag-captain Sir Charles Douglas, the father 
of Sir Howard Douglas, a well-known writer upon naval tactics in 
our own time. 

The war of American independence commenced in 1775, and 
the familiar names of Lexington and Bunker's Hill belong to the 
incidents of the first year. The raw patriotic levies learned, 
from their partial success on these occasions, that courage could 
do much against disciplined troops, and fancied that it could do 
everything. Then followed a series of defeats, and many examples 
which have been lately imitated at Bull’s Run. Yet Washington 
saw that he had the material for making soldiers, and he made 
them. It was on the 18th of June that the British generals in 
command at Boston incurred a loss of 1054 men in carrying the 
height called Bunker's Hill, which the patriots had only occupied 
the night before. In the first year of t the war, Montreal was 
taken, and Quebec besieged by the insurgents ; but afterwards 
Canada remained secure, and attempts were made by the 
British to descend from that country by Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River towards New York, so as to cut of the 
New England States from the Western and Southern members 
of the Confederacy. In executing an ill-concerted scheme of this 
kind General Burgoyne got himself surrounded by a superior 
force, and could find no alternative but the surrender of his whole 
army at Saratoga, in 1777. This great and unexpected piece of 
success was, to the Americans, the turning-point of fortune. On 
no other occasion did the British commanders venture so far 
from their basis of operations. They abandoned Boston in the 
first year, and removed to the neighbourhood of New York, 
which they took in spite of all Washington’s efforts to defend it, 
and held during the remainder of the war. From New York 
they — the r part of their army for the Delaware, 
where they landed and captured Philadelphia, after defeating 
Washington completely at the Brandywine. These were their 
chief successes. ey also overran with a detached force great 
part of the Carolinas and Virginia, gained many victories, and 
suffered some defeats. By a course of fatal blundering, the army 
which had been thue employed was allowed to be surrounded at 
York Town on the Virginian coast by the French and American 
fleet and army while the main British force lay inactive at New 
York. Lord Cornwallis and his — of 4000 men were com- 
pelled to surrender on the 19th of October, 1781 ; and “the war 
was substantially closed by this brilliant feat of arms,” which 
was followed within five days by the arrival off the Chesapeake 
of a British fleet of twenty-five sail of the line and an army of 
7000 soldiers, designed for the relief of their now captive country- 
men. 


But how different was the commencement from the end! In 
1776, at the battle of Long Island, which gave the British pos- 
session of New York, beng nemo “beheld, with poignant grief, 
the inextricable confusion in which the troops were involved, and 
ordered back all he could collect and form.” After this battle, 
he issued an address, declaring that ‘it is the General's express 
orders that if any man attempt to skulk, lie down, or retreat 
without orders, he be instantly shot down as an example.” A 
few days later, he found his troops retreating without any cause. 
He used every means to rally them and get them into order, but 
his attempts were fruitless ; and those ordered up to their sup- 
port ran off in every direction. “Are these the men,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ with whom I am to defend America?” Nevertheless, 
in the winter following this unfortunate campaign, Washington 
contrived a stroke which gained his first considerable success. 
The British army had gone into extensive cantonments between 


(Queen’s) Lancers. Vol. III. 1760-1783. London: Mitchell. 1859. 


the Rariton River and the Delaware. Rahl, with a por- 
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tion of the Hessian troops in British pay, lay at Trenton, on the 
latter river. Washington observed that the Hessians were en- 
joying themselves in a fancied state of security, with great laxity 
of discipline ; and he determined to beat up their quarters. His 
plan of operation was successfully carried out, ph the Hessians 
were attacked in two places at once, and thrown into disorder. 
Their gallant Colonel, Rahl, was mortally wounded; and they 
were greatly shaken by his fall. Three regiments, to the number 
of nearly 1000 men, laid down their arms. The British generals 
were much disquieted by this and other dashing inroads 
into the middle of their troops, and they withdrew from the 
bank of the Delaware, taking up cantonments nearer to 
New York. But Washington, although successful, found an 
obstacle to further progress which is not unknown to General 
Scott. “The great difficulty experienced by the provincial 
army was the indisposition of the soldiers to the service, who 
were soon tired of the labours of it and evidently desired to 
return to their homes. Congress, therefore, endeayoured to 
remedy this by establishing engagements for seven or eight years, 
instead of voluntary service.” 

At the opening of the next campaign, that of 1777, Wash- 
ington established himself at Middlebrook on the Rariten, 
where he carefully fortified and resolutely held his position. 
Here he prevented at once the movement of Sir William 
Howe on Philadelphia, and any attempt by him to give his 
hand on the waters of the Hudson to the force approaching 
under Burgoyne. At last, the British General concluded that 
feints were useless, and that nothing short of an invasion of a 
Southern district would draw Washington from his strong 
ground. He therefore embarked the greater part of his army 
at Sandyhook, on July 23rd, and nothing more was heard of him 
by Washington till August 22nd—a fact which illustrates one 
striking difference between war in the last and in the present 
century. Howe was gone no further than to the Chesapeake. 
At the bottom of that bay he landed, and found Washington with 
his army between him and Philadelphia. The patriots were 
completely defeated at the Brandywine, and Philadelphia was 
occupied by the British. About this time Major-General 
Grey, with the 42nd and 44th regiments, surprised a body of 
1500 Americans by night and routed them. It was on this or 
some similar occasion that General Grey ordered his men to take 
the flints out of their muskets. Another battle was fought at 
Germanstown, in which Washington became the assailant and 
was defeated. The British fleet removed the obstacles which 
had been created to the navigation of the Delaware, and the 
campaign on this side terminated. Sir William Howe cantoned 
his army at Philadelphia, and Washington encamped at Valley 
Forge, about sixteen miles distant. Towards the close of his 
own unfortunate campaign, the news came to him that his sub- 
ordinate, General Gates, on the Hudson, had compelled General 
Burgoyne to lay down his arms. Upon the causes of this 
humiliating catastrophe Sir Edward Cust says, that “without doubt 
Burgoyne had been left in the lurch by Colonel St. Leger, and 
to his fate by Clinton, but an abler man might have earlier fore- 
seen and prepared himself against all contingencies. The sur- 
render was more the fault of Burgoyne than the merit of Gates.” 
He thinks that Burgoyne’s disaster affords a warning to future 
commanders that, “ when left without a:surance of support, the 
safety of the entire force should never be jeopardized to the casual- 
ties of the latest instant of time.” Burgoyne began his march with 
about 7500 British and German troops; and his effective force, 
when he surrendered, had been reduced to half that number, 
while he was assailed by 16,0co enemies. As always happens in 
such cases, the invaders became weaker and the defenders stronger 
at every step the former took from their supports. 


In the next campaign, that of 1778, Clinton had succeeded Howe 
in the chief command of the British army. He abandoned Phila- 
delphia, and moved his army back to New York. In the next cam- 
paign, he invaded the Carolinas and took Charleston, and left the 
command in that country with Lord Cornwallis, who in 1780 gained 
the battle of Camden Over General Gates. That commander at- 
tempted a change of disposition of the brigades of militia, which 
movement was not lost upon Cornwallis. He iastantly directed 
an advance and charge by the 23rd, 33rd, and 71st Regiments. 
This movement was executed with so much spirit that the Virginia 
militia at once threw down their loaded muskets and fled from 
the field; and their example was presently followed by nearly 
the whole of the North Carolina regiment. “Never was a 
victory more complete, for of the 6000 men who composed Gates’ 
army, not sixty could again have been collected.” But still the 
country was as far as ever from being conquered. Early next 
rer a lieutenant of Lord Cornwallis, named Tarleton, whom Sir 

ward Cust pronounces to have been the best officer in the 
British service during this war, suffered himself to be drawn into 
a snare by Team Morgan, and defeated. Seven hundred 
militia, in whom the American commander placed no great 
confidence, were exposed to view in the first line, but the regular 
troops were kept out of sight. These troops fell upon the 
British, who had easily routed and were eagerly pursuing the 
militia. A close and deadly fire threw the British into irre- 
mediable confusion. The 7th Regiment lost its colours, and the 
1st Highlanders shared this total defeat with it. This is stated 
o have been the first battle in which the patriots defeated their 
opponents with the bayonet. 
e need pursue this history no further. It is evident 


that, whenever accident or want of combination placed the 
British at a numerical disadvantage, there would be found 
on the side of the Americans officers and soldiers good enough 
to profit by the opportunity. Lord Cornwallis operated in 
the Carolinas and Viewinis long enough to turn the militia of 
those States, or what ondiae of it, into disciplined troops, 
and the result of all was his surrender at York Town, ip: 
October, 1781. But still the American generals encountered 
many reverses before the final triumph. Afler the defeat of 
Guildford, General Greene rallied his force eighteen miles from 
the field of battle, but found he had none left with him but the 
regular troops. “ The militia had to a man returned the nearest 
way to their homes.” But victory, at the price paid for it, was 
to Cornwallis equivalent to defeat. The disaster of York Town 
may be attributed to want of concert and mismanagement 
among the British naval and military chiefs; but even if Corn. 
wallis had preserved his army, the conquest of Virginia would 
have remained, as it had long been, impossible. 


COMETS® 


are comet which has just ceased to attract attention has cer. 
tainly some right to complain of the indifference of the 
English public. It was scarcely, if at all, less brilliant than that 
which glorified the autumn of 1858; and its tail was considerabl 

more elongated. Like its predecessor, it has been pronownall 
a new acquisition; for no astronomer has yet succeeded in identi- 
fying it with any which has visited us before. In spite of all. 
these attractions, the spectacle appears a sort of failure when com- 
pared with the exhibition of 1858. The earlier of the two recent 
comets was honoured with more than one leader in the Times, 
and was made the subject of innumerable communications to 
that many-sided print, of every possible calibre, from the calcula. 
tions of accredited astronomers to the speculations of the most 
ignorant and conceited observers of the one absorbing pheno- 
menon. This year, a languid glance at the celestial visitor 
through a binocular seems to have satisfied the curiosity of ave- 
rage Englishmen ; and the last haze of the tail has been allowed 
to disappear without a single flash of nonsense on the subject 
appearing in the Times. This contrast might be welcomed as a 
symptom of greater sobriety of speculation having set in with the 
Conservative reaction, were it not for the fact that the injudicious 
luminary of 1861 appeared in the height of the session of Parlia- 
ment, while its predecessor burst upon the world in the full 
swing of the Silly Season. 

Whatever the cause, it is matter for congratulation that the 
only literary product of this recent apparition is a republication 
in a separate form of what is decidedly the best resume of all that 
is known of comets which has yet appeared. The work to which 
we refer is an excerpt from Arago’s Popular Astronomy, and con- 
tains perhaps the best chapters of a work which attempts, with 
a success second only to Sir John Herschel’s, to popularize astro- 
nomical science. The history of observed comets stretches back 
as far as the Chinese records of the first century. More than 
6co of these strange bodies are recorded in the catalogue of 
comets, and the orbits of about a quarter of them have been de- 
termined with more or less accuracy. Four only have been dis- 
tinctly recognised on their reappearance, of which three lie within 
the limits of the planetary system, and the fourth, the famous 
comet of Halley, reaches but a little way beyond the orbit of 
Neptune. Halley had the honour of first predicting the reap- 
pearance of a comet. He perceived the near approach to identity 
of the calculated orbits of the comets of 1682 and 1607, and on 
searching the past records he found another earlier supenrene 
aaa Rg in 1531, which satisfied him that his comet had a pen 
of about 75 years, and ought to reappear towards the beginning 
of 1759. As the time approached, the problem was treated wi 
more exactness by the E rench philosopher Clairaut, who fixed 
the middle of April as the time when the comet would approach 
most nearly tothe sun. He claimed a margin of thirty days for 
error in calculation, and exactly one month before the predicte 
time Halley’s comet was found in its perihelion position. This 
was the comet which again appeared, obedient to prediction, in 
1835, and it is now as completely recognised a member of our 
system as any of the planets themselves, 

The instant that a new comet is announced, the first efforts of 
astronomers are directed to a comparison of its observed course 
with the records of former appearances, and some notion of the 
multitude of these bodies may be formed from the fact that no 
comet since that of 1835 has been identified as an old friend. 
The return of some of them has been predicted with more or less 
certainty from the form of their orbits, which in several in- 
stances have been ascertained to be clearly elliptical, while 
others are certain to fly off to practically, if not absolutely, in 
finite distances; but with the exception of the few data which 
have thus been arrived at, little is known of the track of comets 
beyond the general fact that they move at all sorts of inclina- 
tions to the plane of the solar system, and, as often as not, in & 
direction opposite to that which is common to all the planets. 
One singular circumstance, indeed, is known of a little comet, 
first calculated by. Encke, which revolves in a period of about 


* A Popular Treatise on Comets. By Francoi Translated and 
Edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth and 
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three years, and has occasionally excited some alarm by its an- 


ticipated proximity to the earth. In less than a century its 
riod has steadily diminished by about four days—a fact 
rom which astronomers have drawn the almost irresistible 
inference that the planetary spaces are occupied by a rare 
resisting medium, which must ultimately bring all the planets 
into collision with the sun. 
This rather meagre account is all that astronomers have to tell 
us about the orbits of comets, and, except in negativing a host of 
pular fallacies, they have been still less successful in the inquiry 
into the composition of these anomalous bodies. Popular 
curiosity concerns itself more with the question what comets 
are made of than with any investigations of their erratic orbits. 
To the alarmists, the little that is known on this subject ought 
to be especially grateful. Whatever comets are made of, they 
seem to be of a very cobwebby texture. In 1770, a comet 
passed outside of the moon’s orbit, within the moderate distance 
of a million and a-half miles from ourselves. If it had been as 
heavy as the earth it would have prolonged the year by two or 
three hours. It did not add a single second to the period of the 
earth’s revolution and must have been less than a four thousandth 
art of the weight of our globe. Another comet actually thrust 
itself between Jupiter walbie moons without causing the smallest 
appreciable disturbance of their movements. Even the most 
brilliant are transparent enough to allow stars to be seen through 
the centre of the nucleus, and from these observations the inference 
has been drawn that the substance of a comet is considerably less 
solid than a London fog. Perhaps the strangest phenomenon ever 
observed was the splitting of one very familiar comet into two dis- 
tinct bodies, which went on in neighbouring orbits without any 
special symptoms of an extraordinary nature. These considera- 
tions rather tend to blunt theinterest ofthe inquiry whetheracomet 
is ever likely to come into collision with the earth; but Arago 
reassures the timid with a calculation that the odds, in an 
average case, are some hundreds of millions to one against 
the occurrence of such an event. Still, it is not impossible ; 
and those who delight in catastrophes which may be viewed 
at a distance will be rejoiced at the prediction that, after an 
interval of an unknown number of millions of years, several 
of the best-known comets must be swallowed up by the sun 
itself. Newton himself speculated on the possibility of comets 
furnishing the fuel of the central luminary, and attributed the 
sudden appearance of previously unknown stars to a conflagra- 
tion due to cometary interference. To come back to the 
earth, it is ascertained to be by no means improbable that 
the globe may gather up into its atmosphere some portions of 
the tails of comets which approach inconveniently near. Certain 
remarxable dry fogs, in 1783 and 1831, were, with insufficient 
reason, attributed to this cause; and the first observation of 
this year’s comet was said to have been preceded by a peculiar 
haze, which it was sought to connect with the comet itself. 
But all these minor influences, even if more satisfactorily esta- 
blished, are insignificant matters compared with the possibility, 
so often asserted, of a conflagration to be caused by a collision 
with a blazing comet; and the first point to be settled is 
whether comets are really incandescent luminous bodies. This 
problem was very happily treated by Arago himself, who demon- 
strated that comets owe at least a large portion, if not the whole, of 
their light to the reflection of the solar rays. Their light has 
the quality of reflected light ; and moreover, when they disappear, 
it is not in the way in which a luminous body becomes invisible, 
by gradually subtending an angle too small to produce a sensible 
impression of light, but by a much more sudden process caused 
by their increasing distance from the sun, the centre of their 
illumination. Still it is possible that some portion of a comet's 
light may be its own property, and those who prefer to fancy 
them as burning worlds may still have some shreds of argument 
wherewith to defend their hypothesis. But if they are not bright, 
comets may at any rate be hot, and every one knows the super- 
stition about comet summers and comet vintages: Arago deals 
with this question as carefully as with others of more pretension. 
A close analysis of meteorological records shots that the average 
temperature of comet years has not been appreciably higher than 
that of others, and that extreme cold has sometimes been expe- 
rienced during a comet's visit. Even the wild speculation that a 
comet may some day drag us by its attraction to infinitely remote 
regions of unwarmed space, is considered with abundant gravity ; 
and though it is admitted that a comet, if it were only heavy 
enough, and if it came near enough, might make a satellite of 
the earth itself, the consolation is offered that no such comet 
has ever been seen, and that if we were carried off to the most 
remote regions of space, it is by no means certain that the tem- 
age of the earth would fall so low as to extinguish human 
ife. The experiment would not be a pleasant one to try, and it 
is more comfortable to fall back on the assurance which the 
nebulous character of comets affords against any appreciable 
disturbance of our orbit. 

A chapter upon tails almost completes the history of comets 
which One thing certain about them—they 
always appear denser at the edges than in the centre—a pheno- 
menon which can only be explained by regarding them as hollow 
conical or cylindrical envelopes of a certain ae of transpa- 
rency. But the way in which they are thrown off at the rate of 
millions of miles in an hour—the force which moves them—the 


opposite to the sun, in defiance of all mechanical laws—are all 
matters which puzzle modern astronomers as much as they may 
have puzzled the earliest Chinese observers. Some would make 
them mere optical effects, without more substance of their own 
than a sunbeam shining in a darkened room. Newton made the 
tail a mere vapour thrown off by the heat of the sun ; but neither 
this hypothesis nor those of Kepler and Tycho Brahé were 
sufficient to account for some of the most familiar facts. Biot 
and Gregory, Laplace and Delambre, all had theories which are 
discussed and rejected by Arago, whose chapter ends with a brief 
statement of his own solution of the problem, What is the cause 
of a comet's tail? The answer given is, “‘ I do not know ;” 

it is the only answer which astronomers have yet been able to 
give to the enigma. 

These are the main conclusions to be drawn from the work 
which has been so opportunely republished They are not quite 
so ample as the hypotheses which have often been sown broadcast 
by less-informed writers, but they comprise all that is known 
on a subject which is perhaps the more fascinating from the 
mystery which still hangs about it. 


HANDBOOK OF NORTH WALES.* 


MURRAY’S British Handbooks still go on pros- 
perously in point of matter, though they strike us as 
needlessly dear. Surely six shillings and sixpence is a good 
deal to pay for so thin a book as the one before us, which 
numbers only 174 pages, counting in the index. It may, one 
would think, be a question whether they can, at this rate, stand 
their ground against the inferior Guidebooks which are sold at 
a lower rate. There can, however, be no doubt as to their 
being the best series of the kind, Their matter is always ek | 
accurate—as accurate as it is ever likely to be in a book whi 
has to deal with so many subjects and to cater for so many 
tastes. The writers have, at least, always done their best 
to go to the best sources for information. They always 
Hochenge the proper function of a Guidebook—that of saying 
what there is to see; and if now and then a description may 
seem inadequate or not scientifically exact, the scientific 
observer can correct it for himself, and the common traveller 
still probably learns something. And the books are always 
pleasantly and sensibly written, avoiding at once dulness, over- 
technicality, and, the worst sin of all, fine writing. When one 
remembers the fearful rubbish of the old style of Guidebook, the 
extravagant rant about places, and the fulsome flattery about 
people, one may indeed be thankful to Mr. canny. & Still we 
could not help being a little sorry if Mr. Murray should drive 
our old friend Cliffe—Cliffe, we mean, unadulterated by Roberts 
—quite out of the field. As for the others, Black is totally 
worthless, and Cathrall is too learned about the courses of rivers, 
and too dull about everything else, for us greatly to sigh if 
Murray wholly displaces either of them. 
North Wales is far better known than South Wales; indeed, 
a large portion of it has so completely become a recognised field 
for tourists as to be fast getting altogether stale and hackneyed. 
The North coast, again, is getting thickset with watering-places, 
while in the South, Tenby 1s the only one which is more than 
locally known; for Aberystwyth, though really in a South 
Welsh county, lies in a corner whose whole aspect and fooling 
makes the traveller much more inclined to identify it with No 
Wales. The Chester and Holyhead Railway, again, is the 
recognised way to Ireland, while the South Wales Railway and 
the Waterford Packet are only beginning to make it understood 
that they are a way to Ireland also. North Wales isa mueh 
smaller country than the Southern division, even without the 
addition of Monmouthshire. But, in truth, the division into 
North and South Wales is a very artificial one. The central dis- 
tricts have very little in common with the coast ; and it is indeed 
almost a trial of faith to believe that Radnorshire forms part of 
South Wales equally with Glamorgan. Northern, Central, and 
Southern Wales would form a much more practical division. 
North Wales, we need hardly say, has the advantage in 
int of natural scenery. Though, as we argued a little time 
ack, South Welsh mountains are not so well known as they 
deserve to be, we do not undertake to back any of them against 
Snowdon. North Wales, too, has a greater historical importance 
as having remained so much longer independent of England, and 
as having never received so many English and other forei 
settlers as the South. We believe Sir Bernard Burke would 
bear witness that many more of the chief North-Welsh families 
are really of Welsh origin ; while in the South, of those who are 
not confessedly modern importations, a very large proportion are 
descendants (or professed descendants) not of the old Welsh 
chieftains, but of their Norman conquerors. This was the result 
of the difference in their history. South Wales was conquered 
by adventurers, who, of course, took what they could get, and 
settled on their conquests. North Wales was a forfeited fief 
annexed to the English Crown, and the Vn Edward had no 
ey motive for treating Wales as William the Conqueror 
d treated England. He founded towns, indeed, and each 
town was an English colony, governed by English muni- 
cipal laws and largely inhabited by English burgesses; but 


* Handbook for Travellers in North Wales. With a Travelling Map. 
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he did not cut up the whole country among his followers as 
Fitz-hamon and his followers did Glamorgan. For the 
very reason that North Wales is more Welsh than South 
Wales, it is much less rich in medieval antiquities than 
the South. The castles built or begun by Edward him- 
self are the chief attractions—and noble objects they are; 
but there is not that variety of ecclesiastical, — and 
domestic buildings which are scattered along the whole line of 
the South coast. The great cathedral and abbey-building age 
had nearly passed away at the time of the conquest of North 
Wales. The two North Welsh episcopal churches are incom- 

bly inferior, not only to the great English or French Minsters, 

ut even to those of andaff’ and St. David’s; and the onl 

important monastic ruin—that of Valle Crucis—is a strictly Wels 
building of earlier datethan Edward I. Onthe whole, while the poli- 
tical conquest of North Wales is an event which makes a greater 
figure in general English history than the occupation of the South, 
it does not give so much opportunity for that mass of local history 
which attaches to every castle and every old house in the South. 
North Wales, too, is incomparably less important in its modern 
and practical aspect than the South. It has its mineral wealth— 
its slate quarries above all—but they are hardly to be put along- 
side of the vast range of mining works of all kinds spread over 
the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. Nor has North 
Wales any one town to compare with the vast and almost fear- 
fully growing population of some half-dozen towns in those two 
counties. 

The Handbook guides the traveller through the whole district 
in the usual pleasant and sensible way of its fellows. Itis a great 
advantage of a book which starts from such a position as belongs to 
any of Mr. Murray’s series, that it can venture to speak openly, 
and criticise, when need be, severely, objects before which the 
Jocal imagination is lost in dumb admiration. What merely local 
Guidebook would have ventured to do anything but admire 
Penrhyn Castle—a big house, built and lived in by local grandees ? 
The red Murray can point out without any, scruple what a 

tesque piece of folly it was for a modern Englishman to build 
imself a fmm Norman castle. Let not Lord Palmerston, by the 
way, imagine that he has here got hold of an important admission ; 
for a twelfth century window is not so wide as one of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth, and he may abuse modern Romanesque as 
much as he pleases.) Perhaps it would be as well on the part 
of the Handbook not to accuse Lord Dungannon of the 
“restoration of ecclesiastical ruins’—a charge of which we 
believe he is wholly innocent. We believe that Valle Crucis 
Abbey has suffered no such horrible process, but has simply 
been carefully cleared out, preserved, and made intelligible. 
But generally everything is very fairly described, and popular 
errors, such as that of Edward II. being born in a tower of his own 
building, are carefully pointed out. It would, we think, be 
just as well to abstain from the words “ British” and “early 
ritish,” which the Handbook still sometimes applies to the 
whole class of primeval antiquities. Such a description is either 
meaningless, or else it involves a theory which at best is doubtful. 
If by “early British” is simply meant things or ~ which 
were in Britain a long time ago, nothing is gained by the name. 
We knew that much already ; it is like holding a coroner’s inquest 
on a body and finding a verdict of “found dead.” But if by 
“British” is meant distinctively ‘“Cymrian,” a theory is at 
once admitted which it would be very difficult to prove. The 
Handbook commonly keeps clear of all Druidical nonsense ; but 
rhaps there is the faintest possible lingering after it in the 
Following sentence :— 
The generally received opinion is that th 


[eromlechs] were sepulchral, 
though some antiquarians still consider that t 
purposes. 


were erected for sacrificial 


So some antiquarians, we believe, still consider that Irish round 
towers are Buddhist, Pheenician, or we know not what. 

We are glad to find that the Handbook records the execution of 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd, at Shrewsbury, without a single epithet or 
exclamation. But thea a tour through North Wales implies 
a visit to Hawarden, and a little examination of the history of 
the place. When we find that the martyred patriot was a par- 
doned and favoured rebel, holding estates in Efigland, who, on 
the night of Palm Sunday, suddenly, in time of perfect peace, 
surprised one of the King’s castles and murdered everybody in 
it, one cannot greatly wonder that the English Parliament—for 
it was no less a body that judged him—deemed the union of 
treason, murder, and sacrilege deserving something even more 
than simple death. And the penalty then inflicted on Dafydd, 
be it ever remembered, only ceased to be the law within the 
present century, and was put in execution in all its fulness in 
times held to be a great deal more refined than those of 
Edward I. 

We may suggest a slight improvement in the notation of the 
map. The “ Explanation” seems to have been intended for the 
map of Somersetshire and Wiltshire. “ Cities,” we are told, are 
marked thus— BATH; “Borough Towns” — Devizzs; 
“ Parishes”—Milton. But this system, as applied to the North 
‘Welsh map, produces a City of HARLECH, and a Borough of 
Dinasmowddwy, which we had not before come across. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizsw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and ies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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Monday, 9th September.—EVENING DISCO 
Tuesday, 10th September.—SOI ’ Society], in the Free-trade Hall, 


E [Field Nat 
On Thursday, the 12th of September.—Important EXCURSIONS, 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their choice of being proposed 
as life members, paying £10 as a composition, or annual subscribers, paying an admission 
fee of £1, and (additional) £1 annually, or i for the i paying £1. 

es may ome members on the same terms as gentlemen ; or ladies’ tickets (trans- 
ferable to ladies only) may be obtained in the Recept m, by members, on pay: 


of £1. 
Life members receive gratuitously the reports of the Association which may be pub- 
lished after the date of payment. 

Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the report of the Association for the year of 
their subscription, and for every following year of subscription without intermission. 
Associates for the meeting are entitled to the report of the meeting, at two-thirds of the 
publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrang its for t 
tickets should be made as early as possible. 

Forms of proposal will be plied in th ption Room during the meeting; or the 
names 0! didates for admission may be transmitted to the Local Secretaries. 

As the funds wi ich the Association has to expend for its scientific objects consist only of 
the payments mu: ''\” its members and associates, it is particularly desirable that every 
shoul. of increasing their number. 

ompositions and ».oseriptions of new members or associates will be received by the 
Local retaries until the of the ing; afterwards, as well as the 
subscriptions and arrears of former members, by the Local Treasurer 

For information respectin 

to any of the 


ti it is desirable that application for 


the local arrangements, application may be made by letter 
Secretaries for the meeting, at the Portico, Manchester. 
R, D, DARBISHIRE, 
H. ROSCOE, bow 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4TH TO SEPTEMBER, 1861, 


RAILWAY PASSES, 


Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August, 1861, 
Companies to Issue to gentiomen and ladies attending the mesting in, september. 
et Companies to issue ntlemen an e mee’ n 
Hy or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket to ‘Manchester and back, 
Sor one fare, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
jreat Northern Railway Company, 
North-Eastern Railway Company. 
idland Railway Company. 
ledonian Railway Company. 
Great Western Rai tag | ompany. 
City of Dublin Steam-Packet Com: (vid Holyhead). 
orth Lancashire Steam Navigation Com (to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steam-ship Company (to Liverpool). 
Glasgow and Liverpool Koyal Mail Steam-Packet Company. 
Me ig for these passes must be made (the sooner the better) to Local 
» A, 


é tes, their full names and 
ill have to be exchanged at the railway or packet office for the Com- 


pany’s special ticket. 
D. DARBISHI 
H. ROSCOE, 
See other Advertisements, 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


CRY STAL PALA CE. — HALF- GUINEA SEASON 
TICKETS, admitting until the Ist of May, 1862, may now be had at the Entrances to 
the Pals sce, at Exeter Hall, or of the usual 3. 


ROxAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. —The DAHLIA 
SHOW, at SOU WEDNESDAY WEEK, September lith. Doors 
open at. One o’elock. ets, 2s. Gi. exch; on the day, 33. 6d.; wo be had at the Gardens, 
and of the principal Librarians and Musie-seliers. 


R AY SOCIETY (EstaBLisHepD 1844), 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be held at MAN- 

CHESTER, during the Meeting of the British Association, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 

at! Three P.M. 


GREAT EASTERN FOR NEW YORK.—The steam-ship 
GREAT EASTERN will be ee oy from LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK as under: 
TUESDAY, September 10; 
TUESDaY, October 29. 
Cabin passage, £20 to £28, according to accommodation ; Steerage, Seven 
upwards, Freight on moderate terms.—For further particulars apply 
9, Rumford-place, PRITCHARD and MONNERON,4, Rue Portes 
SEYMOUR, PEACOCK, and Co Fence a or to the’ Great Ship Company 
(Limited), 9%, Canuon-street, ndon, EC 


NEW OSTEND DAY SERVICE, vid DOVER, to and 
from BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, THE RHINE, &e. 
= and after MONDAY, the 2nd of SEPTEMBER, 1861, the above Service will be 
ed Daily, in both directions (3 § Sundays excepted), by the SOUTH EASTERN RAIL "AY 
SPLENDID STEAMERS, ut the following times :— 


LONDON. DOVER. BRUSSELS. COLOGNE, 
LEAVE LEAVE ARRIVE ARRIVE 
8.30 a.m, 11.15 a.m. 9.25 p.m. 4.40 a.m. 
COLOGNE. BRUSSELS. OSTEND. LONDON. 
LEAVE LEAVE LEAVE ARRIVE 
10.30 p.m. 7.35 a.m. 11.45 a.m. 8.35 p.m. 


THROUGH TICKETS at the Reduced Ostend Rates, with Regi ion of B 
Cc. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


Roxval SHIP HOTEL, DOVER—NOTICE TO 

TRAVELLERS AND VISITORS.—Tihe ‘Ship Hotel. long famous amongst all classes, 
has just undergone extensive repairs. The charges are nioderate, and a Ladies’ Coffee 
Room has been added, Suites of Apartments can be secured for families. App aostion. to 
be made to the Manager. The Harbour Station of the London, eam, and Dover 
Railway, shortly to be opened, is only ten yards | distant from the Hote’ 


T°. TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


VISES PKOCURKED, without personal attendance, by applying to C. GOODMAN, 
Agent (Successor to Leigh's bo, )s 407, STRAND. N.B.—Circular Df Instructions Post Free. 


N EW and CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 

ae the BEST NEW WORKS continue to be ADDED to this LIBRARY as they 
A 

The Collection comprises more than S1x HUNDERD THOUSAND VOLUMES, consisting 
chiedy of Works of permanent interest and vatue. 

Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and on Sale, may be obtained on 


application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-strect, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 
PURCHASERS of BOOKS. fr PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARLE 

mended to obtain C. E. MUD REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIE : of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from his She and offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. 
This List contains—Silas Marner; rs. Delany’ 8 Autobiography ; Tennent’s Ceylon; 
Davis’s Rescarehes at Carthage; Lockhart’s Residence in China; and more than Oue 
Yhousand other Works of the Past and Present Season, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


A TKINSON’S TRAVELS in SIBERIA and the AMOOR. 
One Thousand > opies of each of the above Works, and from Three Hundred and 
Fifty to Three Thousand Copies of nearly every other Re ‘cent W 4 of acknowledged merit 
or eae ral interest, are in circulation at MU DLE’Ss SELECT 
ed Lists of Books Reeentiy Added and of Surplus Gopies Withdrawn for Sale are 
now ready, and will be forwarded ‘postage free on application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


SIR, —Our attention has been drawn to your able articles on the 
“DELINQUENCIES OF THE SERVANTS’ HALL. All plain-dealing, straight- 
forward tranesmen owe you a debt of gratitude for so ably exposing a system which is 
disgraceful to the tradesman, demoralizing to the servant, and nothing less than robbery 
to the master. The following paragraph from cur Price’ List will show that we set our 
face against it; but the consequence is that we retain as customers only for a short time 
those who entrust butiers or af Spee et to give their orders, while of the other classes 
many have continued to deal with us since we began business, 

“A single peculiarity of this business remains to be mentioned. The prices quoted are 
the lowest ready-money,. cash prices which can be taken. Of course no discount, no per- 
centages to servants can be allowed, no Christmas boxes, no bribery and corruption of 
any kind, If the goods are what they, are warranted to be, viz., weli worth the money— 
take them; if not, there is no ill done.” 

You say that “had cookery easily simulates inferior quality.” We repeatedly find this 


‘he articl coffee. 
WILLIAM and GEORGE LAW, 
544, New Oxford-street, London. 


BEN, RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, YORKSHIRE, unsurpassed for healthiness of si‘uation and the extent and 
beauty of its grounds, os been recently ENLARGED, and is OPEN for the RECEPTION 


of PATIEN and ViSITORS. 
RKIS BATE BACK EE have been at an expense of £3000, 
n addition to the many previously existing hygienic agence’ 

Detai! ted prospectuses may be hed, on application, from the ‘ito: ise Steward, 


Ben Rhy’ dding, Otley, ¥ Yorkshire. 


HYDRO PATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, w iB wont minutes’ walk of the stal 
Paiace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS, The latter can have 
the advantage, if desired, of a private residence, peel ‘Patients from Three and a Half 
Guineas, Visiters from Two anda Half Guineas, accord q' 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES. 
RODERICK IMPEY L., M.A., F.B.S., &e. 
the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on t of October, the following 
couRs S of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTIATIONS will be given:— 
1, Chemistry—By A, W. Hormann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
2. Metallurgy—By JoHN Percy, M.A., F.2.S. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. HUXuvy, 
} By WARINGTON W. F.R.S, 
Physics—By 3. TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Brnws. 
The Fee for Stud desi of b iates is £30 in sum, on entrance, 
are received in t lege of Chemistr, p of 1g 
under the dir of Dr. and in the Metallurgreal cal Laboratory, under 
on 
cers in Queen’s Service, Her jesty’s Cons fing Agen’ 
Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. he 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are also 
admitted to the Lectures at redi fee 
tite Bog al Highness the Prince of Waies has granted two Exhibitions, and others have 
also nesta 
Fora promactes and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
ndon, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
BELSIZE COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 


Sand 4, BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Removed from Ken 
Principal--Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 

This Institution provides RESIDENT PUPILS with a superior course of education 
and instruction upon a liberal and cenereneneye lan, based on the pri principles of the 
Church of E and der two divisions, junior and senior, the advan- 
tages of the best school and college vennene, with more than usual attention to domestic 
comforts and enjoyments, and to those attainments in useful knowledge and the accom- 
plishments which prepare a lady for the duties of home life. 

The Lecture Arrangements inelude Courses of Literature, Science, and the Soteeeoen, 
Self-Knowledge, Education, and the Laws of Health. Much valuable info meen be 
veyed conversationally, and SoirGes and Musical Meetings, conducted by and ‘among the 
are regularly 


ay 
The NEY ERM begins , SEPTEMBER Wth. 
Yor Seana &e., ress Mrs JOHNSON, 3, Belsize Park. 


HERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Hong Peaster Zhe Rev. E. BARTRUM, M.A., late Second Master King Edward the Sixth’s 
Second Muster—H. VALENTINE, E B.A., Sch lege, Cam 
Mager of the Modern and tal Launguages—G. W. LEITNER, Esq., Lecturer at King’s 
0} 


HEAD MASTER will he prepared to Bod at MICHAELMAS 
EXT. Terms, including Tuition, £40, £45, and £50, acco’ 
Milaritord is an open and healthy town, 1-4 miles FS 1 of London, with which it 
is cor connected by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Railways. 


ORTH CHEAM SCHOOL, SURREY.— PUP 


THE GRANGE, UPPER NORWOOD.—JUNIOR 
GRAM MAP SCHOOL for BOYS between the of Seven and Fourteen. The 
Misses FLETCHER expect their aie to RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, SEPTEM- 

BER 12th, for the Michaelmas Term 


COMPETITIVE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 

CANDIDATES are roremghiy one and ra) apidly PREPARED for the above, at Brom 
House, Croydon, 8., by th JO NE, M.A.; for many years Professor, 
Examiner, and Chaplam, in the late ‘Miia College, Addiscombe. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Statf Appointments, are PREPARED in all the branches (com pul: 
and optional) of their Seon at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, SW. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


W OOLWICH. s SANDHURST. THE LINE, AND THE 
—SIX PUPILS are PREPARED for the above Examinations by 

pon rent of the Mathematical and Classical t dian Military 

College at Addiscombe.—Address, The Limes, 


FRANC! CE. PRIVATE TUITION. —A MARRIED 
raduate x PREPARES PU 

residence. Terin: m ens 

Oxon, Maison Forget. Ste. Adreuss Havre, France. 


CLERGYMAN, ‘ for | N ine Years Senior Professor in 
sho Jolle; Jalew lately returned from India, PREPARES 
CANDIDATES for the INDIA au HOME CLVLL L SERVI E EXAM .— Address, 
8.8., 5. 5., 25, Woburn-piace, Russell-square, W.C. 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN (Head Master of a 


Grammar School), Davin ved Gentlemen reading with him for Oxford and A 


bridge respectively, can K ON RE. Terms, £100. He has also 


rench Masters. Large house and ids, 
High references. Rev, M.A., BRASSINGTON’ en singt bracing 


BON N,ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 

a limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 

hrin ngham, Pros) 

may be had at Messrs. DULAU’S, 87, So Landon, 


BON N ON RHIN E—Dr. PERRY be 
riends that he D to No. 10 POPPE 

more convenient residence, he continues to INSTRUCT 
of study the subject of the Examinations for Civil and Military Appointments, 


‘THE REV. PHILLIP SMITH, B.A., receives a limited 
number of PUPLLS for instruction in all the bey Rell of a li eanention 
Sat for the Universities and the Civil and Mil ces. Mie Ni TERM 
ns on SEPTEMBER 18th,—St. James’s Lodge, 


nmsington, W 


Partienlars of Dr RITTER RBA ANDT, M. D., the! Resident Phesician, 


HYDRopATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. M.D,, Edin, 
_The TURKISH I BATH on the presioen,« ph on Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


BARTHOLOMEW’ S HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
EGE.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE OCTOBER Ist, with an 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. FRANKLAND, at Five o’clock P.M, 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. ont Dr. KIRKES, 
Surgery—Mr. 
Descriptive and Mr. HoLpEN. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chymistry—Dr. FRANKLAND. 
Demonstrators of Anxtomy—Mr. Mr. SMITE. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. ANDREW. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1st, 1862. 
any—Dr. HA 
Modicine—-Dr. MARTIN, 
idw fery 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Coote. 
Practical Chy mistry—Dr. FRANKLAND, 
Hos itel contains 450 heds, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On 
NCE, and Mr. PaGET; and on Ortho, elie Surgery, 
COLLEGtaTE ESTABLISHMENT. —Students can Feside within ine. Hospital tal walls 
to the collegiate regulations. ome the teachers connected with the Hospital 
receive students to reside with t 


Information respecting scholarehipe and other details may be obtained from Mr. PaGEt, 
Mr. Coote, ‘Mtr. CALENDER, oF or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or 
at the Museum or Library, 


nine mile F OR LITTLE GIRLS.—A LADY, residin 


desirous that their children may educated wit compani 
and enjoy t e in a beautiful and healthy part 
the “will this a favours ie opportunit, Unexceptionable 
A. D., ONWHYN’S NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 1, therine-street, St 
be 
W ANTED, BRILLIAN’ and VIGOROUS WRITER 
on POLITIC. CTS. He must be of Liberal opinions, and 


thoroughly versed of the day, native and fore: The occu- 
pation is of a highly remunerative character. —pesrees stating particu and with 
sample of style, to W. H. W., 2%, Birchin-lane, © No one need apply who is not a 
thoroughly t tried and experienced member of the Meenary profession. 


Wa) ANTED. Oy, a Middle-aged Man, EM PLOYMENT, as a 
R, or in any other capacity where trust and 
Teotinwnears of the highest respectability can he given, and security if required. 
Apply, by letter, to Y. Z., 48, St. James’s-road, Holloway. 


TURKISH BATHS, private, under Medical 
porintentenss, 120, CH e doors from Fleet- 
prer Norwoc wi ‘a end fot consu jons res in sui ‘ity of the Turk: 
Bath to individual cases, on Mon Wednesdays, Fri: 7 Three. 
ee, 5s. Consultation optional. 


Vv. R —ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.— 


only one London OPEN DAILY, 


st 
Resident Beulah Spa dropathic Establichm 


SQU door to the Home for Canta 


| 
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[MPERIAL LITRE SURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, OLD BRO. , LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


os. G. Barcel Baa. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Esq. redk. Pattison, Esq. 
ames Bell, Esq ‘Dav idson, Esq. R. Robinson, "Beat 
Charles ad e, Ei eorge Field, 


4s artin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


PROFITS. or 80 cont of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth 
year. stat assured are entitled cipate after ment of one premiu 
BONUS.—The Decennial ‘Additions: ae to Policies oeued before the 4th of January, 1 
vay Any £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. dates’ 
e Quinquennial Additions made to Policies lssned a3 after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
like manner from £28 17s to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
PUROHASE OF PULICIES. —A Tivera Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
acash ment or the nape pall free of premium. 
.—The Directors will I f £80 and ‘ards on the security oa 


man, Esq. 
Geo. W. Co tam, "Esq. 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in Octoher their ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAIN 
7 WINDOWS for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. ™ 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoini: the P hnic Institution, 


Premises affording them dation and facilities more completely suited to the 
necessities of their work than were attainabie at their old establishment. 


in 
ei 
effected witht this Company for" ty term "Rte. when they have 
“nstrances Without Prete may be effected at reduced rates. 

] ° oes forse may be had at the Chief Office as above; at the 
Omtice, 16, of the Agente in Town and Country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
LONDON 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 


PRESIDENT—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vick-PRESIDENT—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


‘RUSTEES. 
jury, Esq. 


T 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty qearp seo, , on the Pinsiate 
mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured. 
¢ surplus is ascertained each year and spgropriaxed solely toa reduction of the premiums 
after seven yearly pay ments have mm 
If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now effecting assurances will be 
entitled, Pitter seven years, to of 734 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual 
premium will be reduced to £2 
This Society has paid in aes more than 
nd has policies now in force amountin; \ 
For the payment of which it possesses a capital ex ng ... 2,750,000 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of morethan ..... 34,000 
saat may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
e eted in the no agents and allows no nevertheless the new assurances 
year £287,240, and the new annual premiums to 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
420, STRAND, LONDON, 
ides th of for its Policies. 
3. It lends, or r returns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, About One-half of all Pre- 
on Security for Money with a liberal Rate of Interest, The Association 
subscribed by several Hundreds of Shareholders. inform ion 
may may be obtained on ‘application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended bj by 
Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of Messrs. 
PARKER and CO., 5, Pall-Mall, 8.W. 
RINS 


S 4 CE—-LEA AWN 
Beg U caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of a. world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
d by © s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
minceesee London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU R&R. 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
[THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS 8, treet City, London. 
Good strong useful Songot. 3. 2s. 8d. Rich Souch hong 
and 4s, Cortes. te value of free to any 
railway ‘station or Taaghet toute Mh England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


LENFIELD PATENT STA RCH, 

us IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and R MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USE id by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


on: eehold, leaseho! e interests, annuities, policies, and other property.— 
6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 


OR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 

BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE RO free from Mercury and soft, gives 

readily a natural, brilliant, lasting polish ‘without the articles, ond is the 

ly thing it for Pla! ref Sold DL. d Chemists, Belgravia, 

d by Chemists, Silversmiths, Imen, and in Boxes at 1s. and 2s. 
See that = “Bradley” s Albatum” is on the box. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORYATIPF. 


EAL and SON | have patented a method of making a Spring 


Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being 
fo heavy and cumbersome: 
fae *SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PorTaTIF” is made in three separate parts, and when 
ned together has the of the best Spring, g Mattress, As it has no stuffing of 
ool or horse-hair, i , harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 
; the prices, also, are below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. :— 
wi wide by 6 ft. 4 in. lon | 5 ©| 4ft. 6in. wide by 6ft. 4in.long...... 0 
aft. 215 o|5ft.6in, 310 0 


ELASTIQUE Portatir,” therefore, bineg the advantages of elas- 


4,150,000 
6,450,000 


CALTON. —SMEE’S ‘SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S 


or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, simple, portable and inex- 
ers are respectfully warned against ingements and imitations, in 
ich of the general of the SMEE’S 


PRING MATTRESS is carefully 
rved, but all its essential adva mtages ere are sacrifi 
ILLIAM SMEE & sous, ovine & now the entireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 
following consider: 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
” 8. 
45s. Od. 


5 
Other sizes in proportion. To be Chtained of of almost ol all respectable Upholsterers and 


CIAL NOTICE should be taken that Mattress bears upon ti 
LABEL fuckers Patent.” ‘Spring pon the side the 


KEATING’ 8 PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
pont free ire freg fori, or treble wie for postage stamps, i EATING, 79, St. Paul's: 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 


ARABICA ee the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
jia), coneuma ation. ouugh s, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrh@a, nervousness, billous- 
, acidit flatulency istension hemorrhoids, torpidit of the liver,” &c.—An 
, M.D. 8.; rvey, Dr, Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer. 

‘acked in t imme, with insirnetions, 11b., 2s. 9d., 21bs., 4s. 6d.; 5ibs., 11s.; 121bs., 22s. ; 
BagRy DU and Co., nt- , London; also 


VER GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


L4AVERS A BARRAUD, 
a ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
‘Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for B lesiastical and D ‘tic purposes, 


RCCLESI ASTICAL AN D DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper 
Designs and Bstimates rnished, or an Llustrated Priced Catalogue 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


vole frestly facilitate the study of these interestin branches of Science, can te 
had at 2, 20, 50, TENNANT, Mine to Her M 
149, Strand W.C, Also, Geol Maps, Diagrams, Books, Models, Hammers, &. 
Mr. TENNANT giv es Private Instruction in Mineralogy and ae ° 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, Watch, 
COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), 


DIA OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLEN NY, Y, ‘next 

door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on 2 Sppiicasion) Lis Lists of necessary 
Outfits for every epncintment, with Prices of each Art Th resier's 's Gauze 
Waistcoats. India Tweed Sui ts,and Kashmir Fiannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
thie Establishment. 


AND TRAVELLERS. — NOTICE.— 
essrs. W. and J. BUR of Great Malvern, beg to call attention to their highly 
ERN GLASSES, 3} and 6Guineas. Sent on receipt of 


office Order. 
J. HARDING’S PATENT LEAD TABLETS 
e, box, holders, and stumps complete). Ravers can with them be obtained 
which vithin the compass of the ordinary Lead Pence: 
Sole Manufacturers, WINSOR and NEWTON, 88, = -place, London, 
Sold by all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS. FalDRleURS Superior 
Cream-iaid Adhesive pot py 4a. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d,; 
Su . per rea Sermon Paver, 4s.6d. All kinds of Statione ry ually ch 

EDD WEDDING ENY ELO PES, and Invitations to the CEREM a 
DEJE BALL, Prin tod and in Silver, wit S or in the 
ag fashion. CARD-PLATE engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed 
jor 438. 

Observe, at well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 

, two doors from Sackville-street. 


C(iOLONTAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 


MELBOURNE ARGU each, Post free, 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY x=. 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN a 


Advertisements and Subscriptions received for every Colonial. ‘Newspaper. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper ‘Agency, 30, Cornhill, London, 


45, OXFORD STREET, w. 
O SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—ManvractTory and Rooms, BROAD STREET, 
Established 1807, 


BEDSTEADS. BATHS, and LAMPS—WILLIAM &. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
a of Jeri, | Le Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the largest, 
west, and mo ed ever submitted to the punts and marked at prices propor- 
Honate’ with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this count 
ads, from 13s, Od. to £20 Os. each. 
Lamy erateur £8 lus. each, 
(All other Kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil 48. per gnilon, 


‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The 
REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Cv. 
beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be em 
~ such, oer usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distingy 

ym real Shiver, 

A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, asfollows:— 


iiver | Brunswic 
Pattern. | Pattern, Pattern. 
12 Table Forks .. 1b 8 240 210 0 ‘ I 
12 Table Spoons 1b 0 240 210 0 1 
12 Dessert Fork 140 112 0 1b 0 I 
12 Dessert Spoon: 140 1h 6 11 0 1 
1 016 0 1 5 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 010 0 013 6 015 0 li 
Sauce 060 0 0 90 
Gravy Spoon... .. 066 0 on 1 
Sait locopa,. gilt bowls 034 0 6 050 
Mustard Spoon, gilt bo 01s 0 3 026 
Pair of Tongs 026 0 6 040 
Pair of Fish Carvers 140 1 6 10 0 1 
Butter Knife. 026 1) 6 060 
Soup Ladle . 0 0 017 0 017 0 
Sugar Sifter... 638 046 050 
Total 919 9 | BwWs | WY 6 640 


Any article to be had singly | at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and 
arelutive number of Knives, &., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Covers and Qurner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Framce. &c., at proportionate prices, Ali kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process, 


W 1LLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL URNISHING 
MONGERY CATALOGU Em post. It contains 
upwards of Five Hundred Lliustrations of tock of: of sliver: ana Blectro- 
Piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta] Guods, Dish-Covers, Hot Dishes, 
Fenders, Marble C! iimney- - Pieces, Kitchen kanges, po, Lampe, Gasehers, Ten Braye Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, ry, iron an 
Bed-room ape Yarsitury, &e., Prices aud Flan 
ty ~Kooms, 
aud Perry's piace; and 1, 
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The Saturday Review. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCLXXXIX, 
I. THE ONCE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
II. EAST LYNNE. (Concluding Part.) 
III. JOHN SOBIESKI. By Sir NaTHANIEL. 
IV. A VISIT TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 
V. THOMSON AT RICHMOND. By W. CHARLES KENT. 
VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale of the Day. Part IX. 
VIL. THE OKAVANGO RIVER. 
VIII. EVENING AT HASTINGS. By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
1X. GLOUCESTERSHIRE: ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 
X. DUELLING IN MODERN TIMES. 


In the OCTOBER NUMBER will be eomnnent a NEW SERIAL STORY, 
en' 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
By the Author of “East Lyyyz.” 
To be continued Monthly until completion, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER (NOW READY) contains the CONCLUDING PART of 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With an Illustration by Joux GILBERT. 


Il, LA CHATELAINE SANS CHATEAU. By Ovrpa. 
Ill. THE FRENCH COAL-TRADE. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
IV. MADAME DE KRU DENER. 
V. PROPRIA NARIBUS. By MonxKsHoop. 
VI. AMERICAN YOUNG LADYISM. 


VII. CROOKED USAGE; or. the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. By DupDLRY CosTELLO. 
Chap. XXIII. to XXVI. 


VIII. CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 
IX. A GERMAN IN ROME, 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’ 8S MAGAZINE, Edited by Davin Masson, 
No, XXIII, for SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


CONTENTS: 
1,GOOD AND EVIL: an Essay. Dr. FELIX Bagerr, of the Uni of 
Breslau, Author of “The Stars oak ds Earth.” In Two Papers. paper the First. 


Il, “AUTUMNA.” By EDWIN ARNOLD. 
III. ROMSOE CHURCH: a Legend from the Baltic, By PRINCE FREDERICK of 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Iv. BAVEREROS. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ n.” 
Chap arles’s Retreat upon London. 
ee —Charles determines to olter his. way of Dressing himself. 
Charles’ New Top-Boot 
— Diogenes on the heclharrow. 
impse of some Old Friends. 
v. THR La LAW OF BODE; or, Gaps in the Solar System Filled up. A Sketch from 
t Astronomical History. By Professor KELLAND 
VI. SONG :0 OF THE DEW TO A DYING GIRL. By the Hon. RopEN NOEL. 
VIL. MR. BUCKLE’S DOCTRINE AS TO THE SCOTCH AND a HISTORY. By 
the Eprtor. Part Scotland in the Seventeenth Cent 
VIII. SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. By NicnoLas Rows, 
IX; THE RESTORATION: a Fragment. 
X. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
XI. MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S FORMER POEMS, AND HIS NEW ONE. 
XII, THE OLD VAGRANT. From the French of Béranger. By H. W. HieGrIns. 
XIIL. oun. os AMERICAN AFFAIRS: a Letter to the Editor. By THomas 


*,* Vols. L., I1., IIL, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXI. (for Serremsee), 


is NOW READY, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE oe PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORILA. 


(With an Illus 
Chap. on est bien a Vingt Ans, 
XX.—Course of True Love. 

2 FOOD—HOW TO TAKE IT. 
3. AN OLD JOHN ‘<7 

Chapter Courting. 

—The Reform 

“Soldiering.” 
4. KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
5. MY NEIGHBOUR ROSE. By F. L. 
6. THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 

Chapter Ve Times Nine is Eighty-one. Sho 

d Robinson pelees their House 
V.—The Divine on of Labour. 
»  VL—itis our Opening Day.” 
7. A CHARITY BAZAAR. (With an Illustration.) 
8. NEGROES BOND AND FREE. 
% FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA, THROYGH ASHRIDGE PARK. 
O OF THE CORRIEVRECHAN WHIRLPOOL.—4 Ballad. By Mac 
NAL 


ll, AGNES OF 8 SORRENTO. 
hapter x. Interview 

XL—The Confessional. 
12, ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers which I intended to 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BLACK WOOD’ S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


jusiness, 


No. DLI. Price 2s. 
CONTENTS. 
SCOTLAND AND HER ACCUSERS. 
THE RECTOR. 


MEDITATIONS ON DYSPEPSIA. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
THE PERSIAN WAR OF 1856-57. 
THE MEMORY OF MONBODDO.—AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
A DAY ANTWERP—RUBENS AND RUSKIN. 
PHAETHON. 
THE ART STUDENT IN ROME. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 345, for SEPTEMBER, Pri 
1. Macaulay’s Last Volume. ed Infant. An Ancient Budd- 
2 French Views of Irish Questions. 7 pat itt F nd. ni 
An Only Son. By the Author of Artist als An Indian 
Craftsman,” Part VIII. 
4 Revelations. of Frown and 9. Tw Sf Poem 
Feri e | 10. 0. Belles oF Celtic Literature. 


n Life. 
an Antiquary—Lieutenant- is Military Paice. B 
Generai Charles Vailane The trish Oenstis 


Dublin: W. H. and Som, Tanda and 


This day, price 1s., the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


ree. BAR: a London rer for Town and Country 


by GEORGE 


cont 
I. SONS OF M tory A. SALA. 


AND BEARDS. 
EETING. 


SCHOOLS, 

don: Office, 122, Fleet-street, 

This day, price 1s., with Illustration by “ 
A 


M E 8’S MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. C, HALL. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


je, by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


S 7 J 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
IV. ADBION F SP ishes Fulfilled. A Tale, by the Author of 
A SHELL; its ourne and By Hoop. 
VI. ENGLISH MUS Ry the Rev. 
SEPTEMBER BORC sTTE. By Mrs. 8. HAL 
VILL. THE CHAKM DOC an Wales. 
ix. DOMESTIC G RLEV A NCE 
OPS HE Ba kind WILL SEE AND WILL NOT SEE 
XI. LINES ON THE OF ERIN E (BAYES) BUSHNELL. 
XII. THE POPULATION of SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the UNITED KINGDOM. 
XL. A GREAT TRIAL, ‘Tale for the of the "Household, by Mrs. 8.C. 


London: W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


J OURNAL OF THE | STATISTICAL SOCIETY, for 


SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXIV., Part 


M. DE BUSEBEN ON SERFDOM IN RU! 
Mik PURDY ON WAGES OF AGRICU LABOURERS IN ENGLAND 


AND WALES, 
8. DR. UMERICAL ANALYSIS OF PATIENTS TREATED IN GUY'S 
4. IRISH CENSUS OF 161 —PRELIMINARY rs. 
5, MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY RETU 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, \Chartnn-eress, W.0. 


ART-JOURN AL for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 
and E GOING TO THE BATH, Guido’ 's DEATH OF 


N F EGYP Bre. w. 
M t TROLLO 
BRITISH ARTISTS: HENRY WAR EN. Illustrated, 
THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
GIN NOMENCLATLU OF PLAYING CARDS. Chap. Il, By 
Dr. LLIAM BELL. Iilust, 4 
RT- UNION Exe IBITION, 
AST INDIA MUSEUM 
BOOKBINDING DECORATIVE WORKS IN 
THE HU N. ENSON J. Lossine. 
GOTHIC METAL WORK. Jlustrated, &c. &c. 
lly, VirTUR, 26, Ivy-lane. 


Just No. ILL, pice Sixpence, Monthly, with 
erous [llustrations, 
SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
i—Earl — The King of the Mountains, Chap. IV 
homson.—The Captain of the “ Vulture,” Chaps. Ii. and I 
ue. aa Pencil Sketches of ‘the Picturesque; No. ILI. Rochester Castle.—The Round of 
Wrens: chee. IV.—Venetian Bridal—Pariour Occupations. Glass Painting.— 
Dishes.—Mr. Pollycoddies.—The Magnetizer.—Tales of the Musicians.—The Flooded 
of the Wfississippi—The Pinchbecks.—Law and Crime.—Literature of the Month. 


London: WARD and LOCK, 153, Fleet-street. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBEE 1, 1861, Price One Shilling. 

ConTENTS:—The Condition of Working Women in Engiand and France—M 
Beaufort The Institutions of Hofwy!—The Victor, a Poem—Les Feuilles de Sauie— 
rine Notes—Women Compositers—Fruits in their Season—National Association for 
Promotion of Social Science—Notices of Books—Open Council— Passing Events. 

Lenten Published hy the ENGLISH WoMan’s JOURNAL CoMPANY (mised), at their 
a : Langham-; ce, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by W. Kent and Co., 
ternoster-row. 


THER. 


NEW MONTHLY LITERARY PAPER. 


PHE ORIENTAL BUDGET. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


Times and “ Figen "~The MIssEs of “the Bive Stacking.” 


of Comic 
mgress.—And all the Literary, Dramatic, Artistic intelligence of 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


AN JLLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


y the 
“special Correspondent. —State terature.— 
jal Scien 


to be educated women what certain -class journals are for men—reco' 
discussing from week to week whatever in 
number of original articles on the daily life 
Ines and the theatre. Considerable - will 
ost = pacer at home and abroad; while, as for la mode, “The 
accurate chronicler of all’ its changes. The “ene: ava 
Queen” will re«lly illustrate the events of the 


day, and give 
happen to engage the public mind. No expense and n will ¢ be apased in 


no troub 
preparation. 
every week. With the first number woes he 


LATE OF THE in Paris), and a ine PH 


earlie: 


vena 


feriin, and Leipzig, as well asin 
ne-art printing ever seen in this coun 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, price Sixpence. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; also on receipt of Six Stamps, from 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

A price One Penny, 
HE QUIVER.— J: CASSELL’S NEW WEEKLY 
AL, for and Defence of Biblical Truth, and the 


CassELL, P and GaLPIn, Ludgate-hill, London, B.C. 


Now publishing, price Sixpence, monthly, 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND REVIEW. Edited 


[HE 
CLERGXMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
e articles in that periodical 
‘ARCHBISHOP or Last Charge. 
London; WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and HuNT, Paternoster-row; and of all Booksellers, 


This day is published, price Twopence, _ 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH FOR SEPTEMBER, 


containing an Analysis of all the Leading Works published during August. 
W. H. Sire and Son, 186, Strand; and at the Railway Book 
3s. 0a. Year's Designs and fullest 


nd; M'GLASEAN, Dublin ; and all Railways. 


TAINED 
TING 
JESE. hap. ill, to 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora- 


and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami.” 
8vo, with Portrait and numerous I)lustrations, 21s, 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of weill-told adventures, its unpretending 
style, its rich fund of information, and spirited aon eaiermapres will command a wide circle 
and become a favourite with all those appr daring 
end a buoyant spirit — overwhelming difficulties. The interest of his “story never 
flags for a moment.”"—Atheneum, 


"THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documents by 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 2is. 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the 

RUSSIAN acat ISLtLONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA By T. 

ATKINSON, F.RG F.GS8., Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated, S 

perininsion, Lo ler Majesty: Second Edition, With Map and Eighty-three Lllustrations, 
3. 

“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and 

ye mass of fresh materials by which this really new world is made accessible to us. 

neum, 


THE. LIFE OF JEANN E D’'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. By Miss Freer, Price 5s., bound and illustrated, forming the new 
volume of “ Hurst AND eed STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MopgeRn Works, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. By | Captain Mayne 


Rerp. (From the French of Luis DE BELLEMARE.) Three Vols. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the Author of “ Cousin 
GroFFREY.” Three Vols, 
“ A most exciting and interesting novel,”— Observer. 


BAst AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


(Just ready.) 


NEW STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE, BY STONEHENGE, 
Immediately, in Demy 8vo, 600 pp., half bound, 


Ts HORSE, IN THE STABLE, AND THE FIELD; 


eres his Varieties, Management in Heaith and Disease, Anatomy, Physiology 
WALSH and J. T, Lupron, M.R.C.V.S, Tllustraced with 
io by Barraud, Weir, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, Ww ARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 52. 
Tey LAST TRAVELS | OF IDA PFEIFFER, inclusive of 


oa Visit t of the Authoress, compiled from her own 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BEACH RAMBLES.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In Square Royal, price 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF PEBBLES AND 
aa CRYSTALS. By J.G. FRANCIS, With Nine Pages of Plates by Coleman, printed in 
‘olours, 
* An indi bi to every sea-side stroller.”’"—Bell’s Messenger. 
London: WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ESSENTIAL TO RATEPAYERS, OVERSEERS, CHHURCHWARDENS, 
In Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d., cloth extra, 


HOLDSWORTH'S HANDY BOOK OF -PARISH LAW. 


“In this book of Mr, Holdsworth’s, which seems to be very accurately and ably 
compiled, will be found all the information required about vestries, churchwardens, over- 
seers, highway surveyors, guardians of the poor, boards of health and burial hoards, pavin: 
and lighting, the eustody of church and churehyard, cullection of the rates, settlemen 

removal, and other local concerns.”—Duaily New. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Farringdon: street. 


SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING INDEXES, 
In Super-royal 8vo, strongly the fully Coloured, and Revised 
e en 


[TH E COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-fifth Thousand. a. d. 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Twenty-second Thousand. Fourteen Maps. 5 6 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. Twenty-two Maps no 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, Fifteen Maps ponds, “Se 
And in cloth boards, with label, 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Twelve Maps 16 

ditto Fully Coloured.. 26 


These <o  ll without any comparison the best and cheapest yet issued, are now printed 
in a very superior style on fine paper, with every new Geographical Discovery to 1861, 
___ London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


GTANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP | of IRELAND, 
ENGLAND, Coloured 


Coloured Sheet, 2s. 6d.; Case,3s.6d, SCOTLAND, same prices. 
6s. ; 8s.6d. NOKTH’ and WALES, Coloured Sheet, 1s. ; Case, 28, 6d. 
Postages, 1d. each 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, 


This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 
A SPEECH delivere 


in the House of Commons, on July 23rd, 
1860, on THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. By HENRY SEYMOUR, M.P. for Poole, 
JOHN MugRay, Albemarie-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published, in One Vol., Post Svo, cloth, price 5s, 
SHAM: : A NOVEL WRITTEN IN EARNEST. By Hat 
FRISWELL, Author of “ Footsteps to Fame,” “ Out and About,” &c, &c, 
** Will bear comparison ar a ‘saad modern novel published, full of truth, keen observa- 
tion, and deep feeling.” 
Tocauniaman and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE NEW LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 
Will be published September 2nd. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


‘THE BANKRUPTCY MANUAL; being a plain Summary 


f the whole of the oamee mye oe Law relat ing to Bankruptcy, Compositions and 

Arrangements with Creditors, ting Traders and Non-Traders, and the modes of 
obtaining Protection for thelr Persons and Estates. By CHARLES EDWARD LEWIS, 
Solicito: 


* RICHARDSON and Co., Cornhill. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


QHAKSPERE'S CURSE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
“ As measured by the vores of the majority of modern poets and pousnahers, it is of 
Not a few of the J ted gaeent lines of ‘ The Sirens’ will bear 


no little excellence. 
kindl even Ww ith Laureate 
mareh and freshness about 
London: ‘Boswourk HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


GERALD MASSEY’S LAST VOLUME OF POEMS. 


HAVELOCK’ S MARCH, AND OTHER POEMS. 
major part now printed fur the "aret time.) By GERALD Massky. 
price 5s. 

“All the sea picces } have the dasha and saltness of the ocean in them. They deserve to be 
read, and he poet’s love-lyrics will find many admirers. 
Readers wae find thi this ‘vein of eling in their own humour—und there will be many such— 
pit get the volume for themselves. The whole mass of song and celebration is insoribed 

to Lady Marian La a a poem of great beauty. One of the Elizabethans might have 


written these 
Loudon; TRODNER and Co., 00, Paternoster-row, 


‘Twenty-one’ has’ a vigorous 


(The 


12mo, cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “ nce” WITH 


In Reval Svo, cloth, » sprice Sis. 6d., illustrated 
with Twenty-six Wood  Eugiavitss by Tuowas rer GREEN, and WILLIAMS, from 
Desigus by D. MACLIS 


THE PRIN CESS: A MEDLEY. By Atrrep Trennysoy, 
Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
EDWARD “Moxon and Co,, 44, Dover-street. 
MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
In Feap. 8v6, price 7s. cloth, 


TPYLLS OF THE KING. By A.rrep Tennyson, Esq,, 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate 


Also, by the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
PRIN CESS: A MEDLEY. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 


3. IN MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
4. MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. Fourth Edition, 
osciiennammene *,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 4, Dover-street. 
In Feap, 8vo, New Edition, with Portrait of Author, price 6s. cloth, 
(THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
In Feap. 8vo, New Editions, price 6s. cloth, 


THE . DRAMATIC WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 


COLERIDGE. 

EDWARD MoxoN and Co., 44, Dover-street. 

In Feap. 8vo, Ninth Edition, price 6s. cloth, 

A IDS TO REFLECTION. By SamveL 
Edited by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M 

EDWARD MOXON and Ov.,, 44, 

SAMUEL TAYLOR CUOLERIDGE’S WORKS, 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


THE FRIEND: a Series of Essays to aid in the Formation of 


fixed Principles in Politics, Morats, and Religion, with Literary Amusements in! 
spersed. In Three Vols. Feap. 8vo, price l6s.cloth, 


2. ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES, forming a Second 


Series of * The Friend.” In Three Vols, Fcap. 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 

3. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE, according to the Idea of each, Fourth Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

4. LAY SERMONS. Third Edition—1. The Statesman’s 


Manual. 2. Blessed are ye that Sow beside all Waters. In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


5. CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. 


Third Edition. In Fcap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
6. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Biographical Sketches 
can 8vo, price 18s, 


* My Literary Life and Opinions, Second Edition. In Two Vols. 

7. NOTES AND LECTURES UPON SHAKESPEARE, 
and some of the OLD POKTS and pe mera with other Literary Remains of §, T. 
Coleridge. In Two Vois. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


‘ 8. Ps OTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. In Two Vols, 
cap. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
9. NOTES: THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, and MIS. 
CELLANEOUS, In Feap. svo, price 6s. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon and Co.. 44. Dover-street. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
READIN G, WRITING, and ARITHMETIC; and How 


they may be more successfully taught in Elementary Schools. By Rouert FLoyp, 
__ London: LONGMAN, GRKEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


LUND’S MENSURATION, 
Lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price $s. 6d.—the KEY, 3s. 


(PHE ELEMENTS OF MENSURATION, designed for 


Schools and Adult Ciasses: with a large Collection of Origin al Exercises. By 
be B. Fellow and Lecturer of St, John’s College, Cambridge: E Editor 
Algeb 


and London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS CONSIDERED. By Cuantzs 


MPRIERE, D.O.L., of the Inuer Temple; and Law Feilow of *s College, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, 
In Pcap. 4to, with Thirty full-coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
With Illustrative Letterpress. ER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., M.C.P., &c.. 
Military Chelsea; Author of ‘Geogra hy of palestine,” * and various ot 


approved School Books, The Maps engraved by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S,’ F, t 
new School Series projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLkIG, M. Chapbake 


to H.M. Forces. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 1861, v ERS! 
DEGREES, 1802, 80 861, LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth 


SQ HAKSPEARE'S “MERCHANT OF VENICE.” With 
Introductory Critical Comments on the Piay and its Chief Personages; and nume- 
rous Notes, illustrative and any of the Text. Adapted for Scholastic or Private 
ment Examinations, By the Mev. JOHN HUNTER Vien of the 
nations, ‘Rev. 0 

National Society’s College, Battersea, — 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopErts, 


COMPLETION OF DR. G. SMITH’S HISTORY OF METHODISM, 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM. Vol. IIL. 
eti tl k. ENE DEX. 
By GeorGk SmitH, LL.D., F. of Sacred A oan or, habe - the 
History and Religion of Mankind.” 

Also, Vol. Il, THE MIDDLE AGE OF METHODISM. 1 WESLEY 
4 HIS TIMES, price 10s, 6d.; and the Work Vola 6d, 


Z London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. F. METCALFE’S WORK ON ICELAND. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, with Map and Four Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


THE OXON IAN in ICELAND ; or, Notes of Travel i in that 
sland in the Summer of 1 with Glances at Icelandic Folk- id Sagas. 
the Rev. FREDERICK METCAL¥S, M.A.,, Fellow of Lincoln College, Author of “The 
Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 

“Mr. Metcalfe has brought home a oni ital | j tions of the 
budget from Iceland. The work ax a whole | ste from 
is fresh and very entertaining. The con- | of charac 
cluding chapter, on the way and cust of 
travelling in Iceland, is minute and prac- 
member ofthe alpine adver: | that 

r of the Alp or other adven- 
turer who wishes to understand the rela- | Examiner. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, forwarded for One Stamp, 


d. TAYLOR and SON’S CATALOGUE SECOND. 


Curi a 
al of late ilies Baker, of N orthampto 


J, TAYLOR and Soy, &c., Gold-street, Northampton. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CLIMATES FOR INVALIDS. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MENTONE AND THE RIVIERA AS A WINTER 


RESIDENCE. By J. Henry Bewnyet, M.D., Physici 
to the Royal Free Hospital. 


Third Edition, considerably altered, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


THE CLIMATE OF PAU; with a Description of 
the Watering Places cf the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their 
Sources in Disease. By ALEXANDER TAYLor, 

M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT; with Practical Hints 
for Invalid Travellers. By Donatp Datrympte, M.D. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A THREE WEEKS’ SCAMPER THROUGH THE 
SPAS OF GERMANY AND BELGIUM; with an Appendix on the 
Nature and Uses of Mineral Waters. By Exasmus Wi1son, F.R.S, 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, 3s. 
BATHS OF RHENISH GERMANY. By Epwin 
Lez, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
ON THE CLIMATE OF WORTHING: its Remedial 


Influence in Disease, especially of the Lungs. By Waiter GoopYER 
Barker, M.B. Lond., Medical Officer to the Worthing Dispensary, &e. 


8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


ON THE THERAPEUTIC INFLUENCE OF 
THE SOUTHERN CLIMATIC SANATORIA, particularly with 
reference to Chronic Tuberculosis of the Lungs. By Dr. RuLiMany, 
of Wiesbaden. 


Second Edition, with 173 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
By Haynes Watron, Surgeon to the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, and to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON EPILEPTIC AND OTHER CONVULSIVE 
AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Cuaruzs 
Branp Rapcuirre, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to, and urer on 
Materia Medicagnd Therapeutics at, the Westminster Hospital. 


With Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
CHEST IN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION AND ITS INTER- 
CUKRENT DISEASES. By Somervitie Scorr Auisoy, M.D. 
Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH; with 


an Introduction on its Anatomy and Physiology. By Wiit1am Briy- 
toy, M.D., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 8s.’6d. 


ON GOUT; ITS HISTORY, ITS CAUSES, AND 
ITS CURE. By W. Garrpyer, M.D. 


Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
DISEASES OF THE JOINTS, INVOLVING ANCHYLOSIS; 
and on the Treatment for the Restoration of Motion. By Brrnarp 
3 = F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Orthopedic 

ospital. 


Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF HER OWN HEALTH. With an Introductory Chapter, espe- 
cially addressed to a Young Wife. By Henry 
F.R.C.S, 

By the same Author, Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE MANAGE- 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. Bence Jongs, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. Hormayy, Ph.D., 
FRS. Eighth Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE. By Professors 
PuaTTNER and Muspratr. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE-FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY. By Rozerr 
Gatitoway. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CHEMISTRY, AS EXEMPLIFYING THE 


WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD. By Fownes, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
INTRODUCTION to QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, €s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, INCLUDING 


ANALYSIS. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. By Joun E. 
Bowman. Edited by Cuaries L. Broxam, Professor of Practical 
Chemistry in King’s College. 


By the same Author, 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. With [Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, 
PRACTICAL, AND TECHNICAL. By F. A. Apet, F.C.S., Chemist 
to the Board of Ordnance; and C. L. Buoxam, Demonstrator of Prac- 
tical Chemistry in King’s College. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By C. Remierus Fresenius. Edited by 
QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. Illustrated with 
Engravings on Wood. By Tuomas Grirritns. Second Edition, 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THE GENEALOGY OF CREATION, newly Trans- 
lated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis ; showing 
the general Scientific Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses and the 


the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


CHURCHILL’S MANUALS.  Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. each Volume. 


AGGREGATE SALE, 116,000 COPIES. 


Anatomy—Mr. Erasuus 

Botany—Mr. Beytrev. 

Chemistry—Mr. Fownes. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Tomes. 

Materia Medica—Dr. and Dr. Heaptanp, 
Medicine—Dr. Banow. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Tayior. 
Microscope—Dr. Canrrenter. 

Natural Philosophy—Dr. G. Brep and Mr. Brooxe. 
Obstetrics—Pr. SMITH. 

Ophthalmic Medicine—Mr. Wuarron Jones. 
Pathological Anatomy—Dr. H. Jones and Dr. Stevexrnc, 
Physiology—Dr. 

Poisons— Dr. Tarzor. 

Surgery—Mr. Fercussoy. 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE CHANGE OF LIFE IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE: a Practical Treatise on the Nervous and other Affections 
incidental to Women at the Decline of Life. By E. J. Tru7, M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Farringdon General Dispensary and Lying-in 
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Charity. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Philosophy of Creation. By Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D., Member of 
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MESSRS. J. H. & J. PARKER’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD; and 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
Post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 


IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, delivered 

in Oxford, 1859-61. L, Py On the Stu dy of Histo III. On some 

d C of the Doctrine of Historical Pro . IV. On 

og » Foundation of the American Colonies ; with an Inaugural Lecture. 

Gotpwin Situ, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History i in the 
niversity of Oxford. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART 
IN THE CHURCHES OF ST. MARY AND ST. MATTHIAS, 
RICHMOND, SURREY. By Ciartes Wetirneton Fursr, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford; Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras ; and 
formerly Lecturer of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Feap. in price Is. 
CLERICAL PAPERS. By One OF Our 
I. The Character that most Wins its Way in Parochial Work. II. Our 


Public Ministrations in general. III. Our Pulpit Ministrations in 
particular. IV. Education of the Poor, and Parochial Teachers. 


Price 2s. 6d. ’ 
THE FOUNDATIONS: a Course of Short Sermons 
to Farm Labourers. By Ropert Haynes Cave, Rector of Lydgate, 


REV. J. W. BURGON. 
8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION: Seven 
Sermons preached before the tree ge Se: Oxford. With Preliminary 
Remarks. Being an Answer to a Volume entitled “Essays and 
Reviews.” By the Rev. Joun Wiiiiam Bureon, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, and Select Preacher. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History and 


Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 


* |* contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in 
soeial and domestic matters, how we came to be the family and ple which we are, 
All this forms a book as interesting as a novel, aud our domestic history i is written 
. ot ¢ only with great research, but also with much spirit and liveliness.”—Christian 

cmemorancer, 


Eleventh Edition, 32mo, roan, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 6d. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN ; or, Practical 
Thoughts on the G y, and especially on the Life and Teaching 


of our Lord Jesus i“ 7“ very Day in the Year, according to the 
Christian Seasons. With Titles and Characters of Christ ; and a Harmony 
of the Four Gospels. 

Post 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


PETER THE APOSTLE NEVER AT ROME 
shown to be a HISTORICAL FACT; with a Dissertation of the 7 
tolie Authority of the Symbol (or Creed) of the Church. By J. H 
Brown, M.A,, Rector of Middleton-in-Teesdale. 


A COMPANION FOR TOURISTS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 5s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GOTHIO ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Parker, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 170 Illustrations, and a 
Glossarial Index. 


J. H. & J. PARKER, OXFORD; and 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo, 
G LEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Georek Scott, R.A., F.8.A. With Appendices sup- 
plying farther particulars, and completing the Hi of the Abbey 
uildings, by W. Burges, M.R.I.B.A.; J. Burtt, F.S.A.; 


. Corner, F.S.A.; 
W. H. Hart, F.S.A.; J. J. Howard, "FSA; Rev. T. H 0, M.A.., F.S.A.; 
J. Hunter, F.S.A.; HL. Mogford, F.S.A.; Parker, F.S.A.; "Rev. M. 


Walcott, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. T. W. Weare, M.A. ; Rev. Professor W illis, 
M.A. Illustrated by numerous Plates and W ‘oodeuts. 


_ Oxford and London: J. J. iH and JA JAS. PARKER. 


MESSRS. J. H. and JAS. PARKER beg io 


announce that they have in the press a Volume of REPLIES to the 
“ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” The fo ollowing are the names of the Con- 
tributors as far as can at present Naps announced :— 


The Rev. Dr. Goutpurn, The Rev. H J. Rosz, 
The Rev. Dr. HeurtLey, The Rev. Dr. WoRDsworrtu, 
The Rev. Dr. Irons, &. &, 


With a Preface by the of Oxrdzd. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
THIRD EDITION is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuaries Dickens. 


In Three Vols., Bost 8vo, 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: an Historical 
Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. With I)lustrations 
“ The‘ og of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English historical parnron SE 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battie of f the Bards: a Poem. By 
NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 
“ Pull of beauty of the ht, melody of language, and sudden yee that rise like visions 


before the reader—it is also pe not noble and distinct morality..... For v 
many Years there has not le poem ered tothe English public. 
, August 2 


No. VIL., price One Shi 


ORLEY FARM. With Illustrations 


J. E. Millais, 
is published, price 7s, 6d. 


— orks,” 


BOOKS FOR HOME TRAVEL. 
Fourth Edition, with a Map, Post 8vo, 4s. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wuirm 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, with Four 


A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES, 


New and Enlarged Maps, halt. bound, 4to, 24s. 
HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS, with all the Railways accuratel 


laid down, and the gas es colo Joured, An Edition, with 


Maps, may 
had, in 8vo, roan tuck, 10s 


SIDNEY HALL’S MAPS OF ENGLISH SH COUNTIES, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the Death 


of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G.G. PERRY. Vol. 

great want. has at hoon peplied. There is at length a whe the Chapel 
ind, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time.” Messrs. Saunders, 

Co. have just ial the first volume of this great neal whichis from the pen of one o oh our 
first scholars. Readers will have every opportunity of Se this history for name. 
selves; but as there is reason to believe it is one on which no labour has been sp 

will be found to bear this -- AL, on its paxes. Itis a splendid looking volume, ‘and one 
that few owners of libraries would be without.”—Morning Post. 


ANSWERS TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
AN ANSWER to the HENRY WILSON’S 


ae on “THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” AMES WAYLAND Joyce, M.A, 


AN AN SWER to Dr. TEMPLE’S ESSAY on “EDUCATION 


of the WORLD.” By W.E. Jur, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 1 Vol., 5s. 


AN ANSWER to Mr. BADEN POWELL'S ESSAY. on 
didstical History in the Ontveratty of Dublin, 


AN to Professor JOWETT'S ESSAY on “THE 


ON of SCRIPT y JAMES FENDALL, 
AN ANSWER to to Mr. GOODWIN’S ESSAY on “THE 


CHURCH RATES. WHAT SHOULD PARLIAMENT 


DO? By Archdéacon SON. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. By Bensoy. 


8 Vols., 31s. 6d, 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD BACON: 


a Reply to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Personal History of Bacon.” 8vo, 14s. 


THE LITERARY WOMEN of ENGLAND. 8vo, 18s. 
JOSEPH in the SNOW. ad the CLOCKMAKER. By 


AUERBACH, Translated by Lady WALLACE. 3 Vols., 3 
1 Vol., 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in TRELAND. 
COURT LIFE at NAPLES in our OWN TIMES. 2 Vols 
A “WOMAN: S _WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his DavGuTsR. 1 Vol., lus. 6d. 

GREAT CATCHES or GRAND MATCHES. 2 Vols., 21s. 

CRISPIN 3 KEN. By the Author of “Miriam May.” 
alk, of By Say Fe year the author was unknown; now 


“* & novel which is the 
his fase a 
The Third poe of “CRISPIN KEN” may now be had everywhere. 


Early in September, Feap. §vo, price 2s. in ornariiental cover, and 2. 6d. in cloth gilt, 


SUMMER ON THE LAKES. By Marcaret FULLER 
OssaLt. With her Autobi me from her Correspondence, aud Notes 

by RaLPH EmeEnson, W. others. 
_ kondon: Warp and Look, Fleet-street. 


‘ly in September, price 28. ornamental cover, 


THE WHITE ‘SCALPER. By Gustave Arman, Author 


of “The Prairie Flower,” 
life, or to inspire 
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Londoh; and Loox, 188, Fleet-street, E.0, 
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This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


CAVOUR: A MEMOIR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Author of “ Rome in 1860,” 


WITH AN AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT. 


CAMBRIDGE : MACMILLAN AND CO, 
AND 23; HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
May be had at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


ITALY AND SICILY, 


Just published, in Post Svo (with Otiginal Photograph of Garibaldi, 
and Plan of Gaeta), price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS 
THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 


By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


“Mr. Algernon Sidney Bicknell is no vulgar writer.”—Atheneum. 

“This volume is much above the average of average books of travel. The author has 
more originality, curiosity, and resolution, than the majority of travellers. He expresses 
himself on all with an uaintness; wherever there was anything 
remarkable to be seen he is certain to have seen it, and where beg were obstacles to be 
overcome he is equally sure to have overcome them. A happy mixture of assurance, 
intelligence and coulness, seems to have carried him through a Prather trying journey.” 
Spectator. 

“A lively, and ib numerous episodes of travel, narrated 
ina fresh le style, We to “Mr. bickuell for a very readable germane, 
well put together, and enlivened by many pleasant anecdotes and legends.”’— Press. 

“Of all the books that have been given to the world in the name of Garibaldi, this oy 
far the most reliable and the most iuteresting. The author’s style is lucid and anim 
his method thoroughly natural; he sympathises wi h all the glory of the grand Fevotution 
he describes ; but he records, with faithful frankness, the vices that stained its pro 
and the deeper political thoughts which may place in peril the perpetuity of its reoults."— 
Sunday Times. 

“Among the many works on Italy which recent events have called into existence, this 
book certainly deserves to rank as one of the most meritorious. It is on the whole a very 
excellent and attractive work, and deserves to be widely read.”—Morning Star. 

“Mr. Bicknell’s book is a valuable repertor: H of indis) utable facts connected with a sub- 
of Arent interest, and collected by an honest, able, and trustworthy authority.”— 
lion 

“Mr. Bi knell is an observant, cultivated gentleman, and his book is vivacious and 
entertaining.”— Literary Gazette. 

“The general reader will find in this volume much that will help to enlighten hfm on the 
causes of the present condition of the beautiful land of the South. The v volume is gar- 
nished with one of the most striking portraits of Garibaldi we have ever seen.” be. 

“Mr. Bicknell has had the advantage of following closely in the track of the Garibaldians, 
of seeing the illustrious chief, of listening to the din of conflict and the stir of contending 
passions in the hour of revolution; and he has turned these advantages to a good purpose, 
and produced a very readable volume, ”"— Disputch. 

“A lively book, which will he read with interest by all who wish well to United Italy. 
The style is eloquent and unaffected. Mr. Bicknell’s book is amusing and instructive, and 
contains much useful informatiun.”—Morning Chronicle, 

“Mr, Bicknell has presented in an agreeable form, personal impressions relatin: ine + Shah 
— era in the history of Itaiy. His book is written in a pleasantand unaffected style.” 
—Inquirer. 

“Mr. Bicknell writes graphically and easily. ‘In the Track of the Garibaidians’ is a title 
which hardiy does justice to the volume, inasmuch as the author was for a time actually 
in their camp.”— Unitarian Herald. 

“Anything relating tu the Italian neve will be acceptable. Our author publishes his 

at the right time. He has heen over the ha tieefields sacred to liberty fought by 
Garibaldi and his heroes.”—Jllustrated News of the World. 

“Garibaldi’s eloquent hymn, which terminates Mr. ‘Bicknell’s pleasant book as fitly as 
the portrait commences it, sounds already jouder than the chant of the pri ” re- 
actionary and the comminations of a failing Pope.”—Oriental Budget 

“For the present we must say addio to Mr. Bicknell and his very acreeable work. We 
may have the plea-ure of again accompanying him in his ‘Track’ until we reach the goal 

ofthis interest ig labours.” — Dublin Nation, 


LONDON : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “The Principles of Psychology. ad 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. Svo, price 5s. cloth, 


()BSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. H 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William- 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


A WAS. -I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


A HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, socially and architee- 
turally sketched. By THomas Morgis, Enlarged and Improved Edition, with illus- 
trative Designs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court; and all Booksellers, 


Price 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 
Suen ig, among r ns, ngton on the London ing 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


First FRENCH READING-BOOK: being Easy and 


Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged; with a Copious Vocabulary of all the 
Words and Idioms contained in the Text. By JULES CaRon, Author of “The Principles 
of French Grammar,” &¢. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


SPELLING AND READING. 
Revised aud corrected by her Daughter: Lady OoPPermlate 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


This day is published, Third Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 26s. 


THE @AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA 
KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from 
her = Journals and Anecdote Books. 
f the popularity of th lumes, on account of their historical as well as gossiping 
merits, there can be n0 doubt whatever. thenaem, June 8th. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, Second Edition, in Post 8vo, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME.  Unpolitical Sketches. 


Eat Showing what Newspapers they read, what Theatres they Sreaneas, and how they 
Mua Drink, and with other matters relating chiefly to Literature and 
sic and Pin — of Historical and Religious Interest in and about Moscow. By SUTHER- 


vault isa ik a can sincerely recommend not only to those desirous of abundant and 
ack an entertaining be any part With both and 
Amusement,”—Edinburgh Evening Courant, March 

London; Wa, H, ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


ONCE 


COMPLETION 


oF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


This day is published, PART XXXIT., price 28. 64., of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This Part completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, and 
the entire Work. 


#,* Vol. VIII. will be ready for delivery in a few days. 
In a few days will be published, in Three Vols. Post 800, price 318. 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “Aspen Court,” &c. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The Dovsie Vouume for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VII. together), price 10s. 6d. 
in cloth, and Vol. VIL., price 5s., in boards, 
Will both be published on the 3lst instant. 


This day is published, price 1s., Part XXVI. of 
A WEEK. 


With Numerous Illustrations by LEECH, MILLAIS, 
KEENE, TENNIEL, &c. &c. 


ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. boards, 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Being an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioné?s 
on Education. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY TABLES, 


By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


This day is published, in One large Vol. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


HEALTH, HUSBANDRY, AND 
HANDICRAFT. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


CONTENTS : 
HEALTH: 
Herod in the Nineteenth Century. The Rural Labourer, 
School : for Life or Death. | The Statesman. 
Follies in Food, The Maid ~d = Work, 
rhe Cook or the Doctor ? } The Poli 
Dress and its Victims, | The Steal Gr Grinder. 
Home or Hospital ? } Governess, 
The Cost of Cottages. The Artist, 
woman's, The Baker. 
Self-Murd | The Needle: 
A Death. Watch Worth Dreading. The Soldier and Sailor, 
itudent. The Aged, 
oung Lady in Town 4nd Country. | 
HUSBANDRY: 

Our Farm of Two Acres—Tertain and Peatal Agente. 

Tillage. ; The Life of a Salmon. 
Our Farm of Two Acres—Dairy and Butter. 

Bacon. Cheshire Cheese. 
Our Farm of Two Acrés—The Poultry- Flood and its Lespons 

yard, Drought and its Le 
The Weather and the Price of Foodin 1860, | 

HANDICRAFT: 

Flower Shows in a Birmingham Hot- Needles. 

House. Pe and the Hour. 
Kendal Weavers and Weaving in 1851, Shawls. 
Che a Troughs at Birmingham. Guns and Pistols. 
Rainbow Mak: min Glass Works. 
The Wonders of Nails and Screws. hat there is in a Button, 
Che Bobbin Mili at Triamphant Carriages 
An Account of some of Gold Tubal-Cain—Brass Fo Founding, 

and Gems, Hope with a Slate Anchor, 
Household Scenery. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONTIUM, 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 
GUI 
THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case 1 Allee 
THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Footboards ... .. .. .. 6 


These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


Turse Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian 
Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be 
produced; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instru- 
ments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and 
pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, 


rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each 
Instrument. 


yo. GUI 

L EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... ows ow 45 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Sia rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case 
3. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Hight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 24 Cane of Pedals 


AtEexanprE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room 
Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other 
instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any 


one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, 
the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ... owe “ ove 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditte eee ow 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, (The best that can be 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, 
which are perfect for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


No. GUINEAS. GUINEAS. 
1. ONESTOP, .. ...... Oak Case 10 | 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case 16 
2. Ditto ... _ - Mahogany Case 12 Rosewood 18 
3. THREE STOPS... Oak, 15 gs.; Rosewood 16 8 THREE STOPS ditto Rosewood 20 
«| EIGHT STOPS —ditio Oak or Rosewood 32 
5. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto wrt 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators) 11. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 — 
; Oak or Rosewood Case 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 55 


Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, é&c. &c., together with full 
descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 

CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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